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AN ACTOR’S PET AFFECTATION. 


HE evidence given in a recent theatrical case, which 
ended, as do so many similar cases, in smoke, was 
conflicting enough to be very bewildering as regards 
several of the points at issue. It left us in a state 
of painful uncertainty as to the relative importance 
of ‘‘ boy ” and “girl” in pantomime, and the degree 
of artistic degradation which would be suffered by 
an actress from the music-halls if she were to be cast 
for the réle*of the sweetheart allotted by stage 

tradition to Robinson Crusoe. It did not even settle satis- 
tactorily whether the author of a pantomime ‘‘ book” had or 
had not received full justice in the interpretation secured 
for the subtle characteristics of his heroine. But if these 
momentous questions remained unsolved, by reason of the 
contradictory nature of the experts’ testimony, one thing at all 
events was proved beyond the possibility of doubt. This 
was the survival of the superstition which forbids actors and 
actresses to admit that they ever read dramatic criticism. That 
superstition is evidently as rife as ever. Some people may call it 
by a harsher name ; for ourselves, we prefer to regard it as a kind 
of social convention akin to that which compels learned judges 
when on the bench to profess utter ignorance of anything that is 
not law, and of anyone who is not a lawyer. It always suggests 
to us the formula of the man who, in answering a newspaper 
attack, invariably thinks fit to pretend that he would never have 
seen it had not his “attention been called” to the offending 
organ. Of course, it is not to be seriously supposed that actors, 
as a class, do not read the papers. In most cases they include 
reading amongst their accomplishments, and in many they have 
pence wherewith to buy an occasional journal or to share in the 
purchase of a weekly review. Nor is it, we think, quite conceiv- 
able that, having bought a paper or joined in a syndicate for the 
purchase of an Era, the average actor will deliberately ignore 
that portion of its contents which professionally concerns him 
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most nearly. The politician does not generally ignore the 
parliamentary reports in his Times, and the stockbroker seldom 
puts down his Standard without a fleeting glance at its money 
article. How, then, can it be imagined that the stage player 
passes over any reference to plays which may be made in his 
Daily Telegraph or his Daily News? For him to do so, through 
a philosophical determination not to run the chance of being 
ruffled by adverse comment, would be to display a phenomenal 
strength of mind hardly to be accounted for even by his possession 
of what is vaguely known as the artistic temperament. To 
assume, as the only remaining hypothesis, that his omission was 
due to lack of interest in the subject, would be to credit him with 
even less of intelligence than is allowed to him by his harshest 
detractors. No; look at it which way we will, we find this pet 
theory of the actor’s quite untenable. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, he reads, we are sure, the ‘“ notices’’ which he professes 
to despise and ignore ; and we would not do him the injustice to 
believe him on his oath when he says he does not, any more than 
we would wrong a pretty woman’s taste by believing her state- 
ment that she never looked in the glass. 

Why is it, we ask, that this convention of utter indifference to 
critical comment should obtain with the very. class of artists in 
whom, by reason of their necessarily sympathetic nature, their 
love of approbation, their harmless vanity and self-esteem, its 
existence would seem most unlikely? More directly, perhaps, 
than the follower of any other calling, the actor lives upon the 
appreciation of his contemporaries, an appreciation which must be 
immediate and unmistakable if he is to obtain a satisfactory 
livelihood. Now, apart from the rounds of applause which die 
away into silence, leaving no record save an echo behind them, 
the columns of the press afford practically the only means whereby 
this appreciation can find public expression. There is the test of 
the box-office, of course—that ordeal by commerce from which 
there is no effective appeal. But this is a test chiefly applicable 
to pieces and productions as a whole, and seldom available for 
individual performances. At its very best, a piece of acting makes 
a mark less enduring than that left by any parallel development 
of art; and this consideration has, we know, often weighed 
heavily with those who would fain place acting, as an art, on a 
level with painting, sculpture, and music. However admirable 
the description, we cannot realise from it the effect of a dead 
tragedian’s power or a bygone actress’s charm ; and we do not 
suppose that any dramatic critic—unless, perhaps, it be Charles 
Lamb—has ever succeeded in rousing in the reader the same 
emotion as that which the comedian of whom he writes used to 
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stir in the spectator. But if this be true, even in the case of the 
most-discussed actor and actress, how would it be in the case of 
the player who was not discussed at all? Perhaps the answer to 
this would be that it did not much matter, and that the actor 
acted for his contemporaries and not for posterity. But even as 
regards the present generation of playgoers, he does not, in nine 
cases out of ten, get known, either favourably or otherwise, except 
by the aid of dramatic criticism. Inthe tenth instance, no doubt, 
he will take the theatre-going town by storm, without the aid 
of a single enthusiastic line in a single newspaper. The rumour 
of his artistic triumph will spread spontaneously, as rumours do, 
on the wings of the wind, and before anyone quite knows how or 
why, everyone will be talking of it in club and drawing-room 
and omnibus. This, however, is the rare exception; and not 
even the most conceited of performers would expect to find it the 
rule. Generally speaking, the acting which commands no critical 
comment commands very little else ; so that the actor, if there 
be any, who “never reads notices,”’ avoids the chief means by 
which to determine his advance in his profession. It is just the 
same with the manager, though upon a larger scale, since he is 
risking not only professional reputation but a good deal of capital 
—either his own or other people’s—upon each successive under- 
taking. He also, we know, sometimes asserts in the witness-box 
and elsewhere that he ‘‘ pays no attention to dramatic criticism ;” 
but this familiar utterance is obviously a mere shibboleth of his 
craft. We have heard him give it within three months of adver- 
tising half-a-column of favourable critiques, and we have felt sure 
that he was merely making a concession to some mysterious 
demand of the etiquette of the stage. 

Once more, then, we ask what is the reason for this favourite 
affectation, which scarcely seems intended to deceive even 
the least sophisticated of spectators? Some would, no doubt, 
account for it by a reference to the accepted differences of 
opinion—to put it mildly--which have existed for all time 
between the critics and the criticised. According to this 
theory, the manager sends the newspaper editor his first-night 
stall only under protest, or, where the critic prefers paying 
for his seat, murmurs under his breath, Timeo Danaos et dona 
ferentes, or more homely words to the same effect. The actor, 
too, is supposed to cherish a kind of racial hatred for the 
journalist, even when the circumstances of thoughtless hos- 
pitality compel them to meet over the supper-table and to 
make the best of a bad business by exchanging items of news 
for promises of paragraphs in advance; while the actress is 
pictured as recognising her natural foe in the pressman whom 
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she entertains at tea and tattle. The feeling, in fact, of the 
players for the press is presumed to be identical with that 
formulated in the bitter Byronic couplets— 

“A man must serve his time to every trade 


Save censure—critics all are ready made” 
and 


“ Care not for feeling, pass your proper jest, 
And stand a critic—hated yet caressed,” 
whilst the imaginary revolt against critical tyranny might 
most fitly be described in those other nervous lines from the 
same pen— 
“ And shall we own such judgment? No, as soon 
Seek roses in December, ice in June ; 
Hope constancy in wind or corn in chaff, 
Believe a woman—or an epitaph, 
Or any other thing that’s false, before 
You trust in critics.” 


For our own part, however, we do not the least believe in any 
antipathy of this kind between the actor and the dramatic critic 
as the cause of the former’s assumed indifference to the work of 
the latter. The actors are in their heart of hearts very fond of 
the critics, regarding them sensibly enough as the most useful of 
their friends. When an actor has, or thinks he has, reason to 
complain of unkindly criticism, and ventures to remonstrate 
accordingly, it is generally quite enough for the critic to reply— 
as one of them once did in our hearing—‘‘ My dear fellow, you 
acted as weil as you could, and I didn’t like it; I wrote of you as 

. well as I could, and you didn’t like it—so honours are easy!” 
The friendly understanding between actors and critics generally 
leaves, we think, very little to be desired. It must in our opinion 
be a desire to preserve and promote this understanding which 
prompts the actor to profess complete ignorance of all that the 
critic has written. He is probably perfectly conscious that 
neither his immediate listener nor the world at large is for a 
moment likely to be taken in by the amiable subterfuge. But 
he regards it as an evidence of superior breeding or “‘ good form,” 
and he clings to it accordingly, just as he might, if he were a 
Spanish courtier, to the theory that the Queen of Spain has no legs. 
To the dramatic critic, whose amour propre is probably not very 
keen, and whose calling is likely to have engendered philosophic 
indifference, the convention may frequently be far from unwel- 
come. But in the interests of the manager, the actor, and the 
actress, it is a fashion which may, we think, be easily carried too 

far, and may bring ridicule upon those whose ignorance of con- 
temporary criticism is assumed with so benevolent an object and 
at so great a self-sacrifice. 
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Dortraits. 


MR. WILSON BARRETT AND MISS MAUD JEFFRIES 
In THE SIGN OF THE CROSS. 


we may be the opinions concerning Mr. Wilson 

Barrett’s style and methods entertained by critics, ‘‘ new” 
or old, no one can deny that during the thirty-two years of his 
stage career he has worked exceedingly hard to secure popular 
favour ; and, on personal grounds, no one is likely to regret that, 
although for some years he seemed to have lost his hold upon 
London playgoers, his latest venture has brought back to him in 
full measure his former prosperity and success. The Sign of 
the Cross cannot be considered a great or a fine play, but it 
suits the taste of a very large section of the public ; and even to be 
able to construct and produce a drama which does no more than 
this is an achievement for which are needed both experience, 
widely-gained and well-digested, and a considerable amount ot 
technical skill. And The Sign of the Cross may have a good 
effect in this way. It seems to be admitted that a considerable 
proportion of those who witness it are people to whom the inside 
of a theatre is entirely unfamiliar—people who would hitherto 
have regarded the occupants of the pit of a playhouse as qualifying 
themselves with absolute certainty for that other pit whose 
bottomless depths are the eternal habitation of lost souls. Now, 
if the prejudice of such can be broken down a distinct gain will 
have accrued to the drama, and in time they may be brought to 
visit theatres where, though the entertainment may not partake so 
largely of the nature of a sensational sermon, the lessons of life and 
manners are pictured with more truth, and with the genuine 
morality of art rather than with that less respectable surface- 
morality which usually underlies the workings of melodrama. 
It is, indeed, a pleasing thought, and one to which many would fain 
cling, that Mr. Wilson Barrett had some such notion in his mind 
when he decided to put upon the stage his cleverly-contrived 
version of the story of the Christian maiden and the Pagan 
prefect, whose earthly love is by the force of circumstances given 
&@ spiritual turn and made an instrument for his conversion to the 
faith. This, however, belongs to the region of conjecture. What 
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we actually know of Mr. Wilson Barrett is that he has succeeded 
in affording entertainment, nearly always of a wholesome and 
invigorating kind; that as the central figure of such pieces as 
The Lights o’ London, The Silver King, Claudian, and Hoodman 
Blind, he can play with a picturesque and romantic vigour that 
carries all before it; that he has long shown no little construc- 
~.tive ability as a playwright ; and that he has been instrumental 
in introducing to the English stage at least one great artist in 
Madame Modjeska, and at least one author who has achieved 
considerable popularity in Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. Mr. 
Barrett’s tenancy of the Court Theatre (1879-1881) is clearly 
marked off from his long occupation of the Princess’s (1881-1886), 
the theatre with which his name is generally associated. At the 
little west-end house melodrama was not thought of. Such 
pieces as Courtship, The Old Love and the New, Heartsease (an 
adaptation of La Dame aux Camélias), and Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
with a revival of Romeo and Juliet, formed the principal attrac- 
tions. But no sooner nad Mr. Barrett at his disposal the large 
stage of the Oxford-street theatre than he wisely turned his 
attention to the work for which he was so well fitted, 
and began in September, 1881, that memorable series of 
melodramas which, with an interval for Hamlet and 
Junius, lasted until his first visit to America in 1886. 
The end of 1887 found him back in London at the Globe, but 
before long he was again the tenant of the Princess’s, producing 
in 1888 Ben-my-Chree, and in 1889 Nowadays and The Good Old 
Times. After another American tour he reopened the New 
Olympic in 1890, but his tenancy at this house was not very 
successful, and from 1891 until this year Mr. Barrett has been a 
stranger to London playgoers, dividing his time between the 
provinces and the United States. To have him back at the 
Princess’s would gladden the hearts of all lovers of melodrama, 
and we cannot refrain from expressing the wish that he might see 
his way to becoming once more the manager of the house when 
its lease is disposed of at the end of this month. In his own line 
Mr. Wilson Barrett is unexcelled, and with alternations between 
judicious revivals—The Silver King might well be seen again, and 
even Claudian raise his head once more—and well-constructed 
new pieces, success should be wooed without much doubt of the 
result. Of Miss Maud Jeffries there is so little to be said that we 
must content ourselves with chronicling the fact that she has been 
Mr. Barrett’s chief supporter for some time past, and that she has 
so far acquitted herself well enough to justify the hope that she 
may be qualifying herself for more advanced and more exacting 
parts than she has yet had an opportunity of attempting to fill. 
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Che Round Cable. 


MARCHING TO OUR DOOM. 
By SYDNEY GRUNDY. 


VERYBODY who takes an interest in the English theatre 
must have observed the gradual decline of the serious 
drama, side by side with the increasing popularity of entertain- 
ments that assimilate themselves more and more to the music- 
hall and the smoking concert. One by one, theatres established 
for entertainments of the highest class, such as the Prince of 
Wales’s and Daly’s, are annexed by the variety shows; and the 
services of some of our most popular players are diverted from 
their legitimate employment. The runs of the few serious 
successes have become shorter and shorter, and the sober drama 
is rapidly becoming an unmarketable commodity. 

That entertainments which appeal to the unthinking and the 
vulgar should command the greatest popularity is in no wise 
remarkable ; nor is the fact to be deplored. The unthinking and 
the vulgar must always be the majority ; and they are entitled to 
be amused in their own way. But that there should be no 
remunerative public for serious artistic endeavour would be a very 
lamentable state of things. Yet is not that the situation which we 
are rapidly approaching ? I am not speaking of the tragic, roman- 
tic, or picturesque drama, but of the serious play of modern life. 
Avoiding instances over which opinions may well differ, let us 
consider the last three productions of Mr. Pinero. Mr. Pinero 
is universally acknowledged, except by Mr. George Bernard Shaw, 
to be the leading English dramatist of our time; and The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray, The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith, and The Benefit 
of the Doubt are perhaps the three most representative serious 
plays of recent years. Now, what has been their measure of 
success? With regard to the last two, I fear there is no doubt 
of which to give them the benefit; such acceptance as they 
obtained being distinctly traceable to Mr. Pinero’s great and well- 
deserved reputation, and to the popularity of some of those who 
took part in them. Of the trio, only The Second Mrs. Tanqueray 
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was a success. In estimating the degree of that success, we 
must discriminate between newspaper encomiums, which repre- 
sent the opinions of journalists, and financial results, which 
represent, as nearly as we can get at it, the opinion of the public. 
Even from the latter we must take a substantial discount, for it 
must be remembered that even the financial results only give us 
the opinion of the public under the impetus of the opinion of the 
press ; and in the case of so exceptional an artistic sensation as 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, thousands of playgoers must 
have attended it out of mere curiosity. Bearing in mind 
that we can arrive only approximately at the opinion of the 
public, what are the facts? The Second Mrs. Tanqueray was 
undoubtedly a great success on its original production, and 
had a considerable run to magnificent business. If I remember 
rightly, that run was interrupted by provincial engagements ; 
but, on its resumption, the success was still conspicuous. On its 
revival, the play attracted no audiences at all. In the country it 
has been comparatively little played ; and in America, I believe, 
it has only figured in the repertory of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal. 
Thus we are face to face with the solid fact that, of the three 
most representative serious English plays of our time, only one 
has been a success, and even that success has been by no means 
commensurate with the artistic position which the play has been 
almost unanimously assigned. 

But there is something more—and something eloquent. Though 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray trends boldly in the direction of 
character analysis, and away from dramatic action, it belongs to 
a very different order of composition from The Notorious Mrs. 
Ebbsmith and The Benefit of the Doubt. In all essentials The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray is in the old style of theatrical 
architecture. It is distinctly ‘‘ well-made,” and “‘ the long arm 
of coincidence ”’ is unhesitatingly used to bring about a dramatic 
situation. In a word, The Second Mrs. Tanqueray is a play; 
The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith and The Benefit of the Doubt are 
mere studies of character—and the public would have none of 
them. 

My point is this: that it is the tendency of the contemporary 
serious drama to become less and less a play and more and more 
a study of character, and that, in proportion to this tendency, its 
popularity is declining—and rightly declining—and that our 
serious theatre is being destroyed by a coterie of enthusiastic 
eccentrics, who represent nobody’s opinion but their own, and 
who have no sympathy with the drama or with anything that is 
dramatic. This clique has gained almost complete ascendency 

over our first-night audiences, with the result that their verdicts 
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are worthless and misleading, and that, under its fanatical escort, 
we are marching to our doom. 

The leaders of this revolution have openly declared that they 

* have nothing whatever to do with finance ; that whether a play 
pays or not is no concern of theirs, and that they never take the 
commercial aspect of a production into their consideration. In 
other words, they have admitted that their opinions ought to be 
dismissed with a smile by every practical man ; for a work of art 
which does not pay is only fit to be enshrined in a museum. 
It is not a question of taste, but of economics. If you exhibit 
such works in a theatre, there will very soon be no theatre. 

The remedy for this disastrous condition of things is entirely 
to reorganise our ridiculous first-nights. It is preposterous to go 
on as we do. The audience to which plays are first submitted 
long ago ceased to represent public opinion ; indeed, its tastes 
and requirements have so far diverged from the tastes and 
requirements of the public that, on some points, they are- 
positively in antagonism. Unfortunately, the public has not yet 
found this out. If the first-nighters decide that a play is not 
worth seeing, few and far between are the enterprising individuals 
who will take the trouble to form an independent opinion. And 
we have no legitimate ground of complaint. The fault is ours, 
who take enormous pains to make sure that, on a first-night, the 
public, for whom alone we write, for whom alone we act, by 
whom alone we live, shall be deliberately and religiously 
excluded. 

See how the system works. An entertainment is prepared, 
the one and only object of which is to please the public. I dismiss 
works of so-called art, which are written to please the press, and 
to obtain that most barren of glory, a newspaper reputation. 
Having taken immense trouble over this endeavour, we exhibit 
the result to an audience for which we have not catered, whose. 
taste we have not considered, for whose opinion we don’t care 
two straws! And, practically, we are bound by the verdict. 
It is advertised far and near, it rolls over the country; it 
reverberates from America and Australia; and if it is against us, 
in nine cases out of ten the public never comes near us to judge 
for itself. Suppose it is in our favour, enthusiastically, insanely 
—it is generally insane when it is enthusiastic—the libraries do 
deals, the public flock, stare, yawn. The pit and gallery are 
speedily deserted, but the poor upper classes are for a few weeks 
driven into the high-priced seats by the libraries, who, naturally, 
would like to see their money back. The deals come to an end. 
Collapse. This is the unvarnished story of many a newspaper 

triumph. And the public says to itself: ‘If these are the 
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successes, great heaven! what must the failures be like?” And 
some of the failures have been quite interesting. 

It will, of course, be argued that the unreserved seats of 
the theatre are even on a first night open to the public; and 
in the case of the larger houses, subject to certain reservations, 
this is true; but the class of play with which I am dealing 
is invariably presented in houses of moderate dimensions ; 
and on such gala occasions the stalls encroach so largely on 
the pit as to reduce it to exiguous proportions. Wholesome 
as is the influence exercised by the unreserved seats, as far 
as it goes, it is quite over-balanced by the infinitely greater 
garrulity of the stalls, which overflows into a hundred news- 
papers, and in the result effectually swamps the opinion of 
the cheaper parts. 

Is it not as plain as the nose on one’s face that our first .appeal 
ought to be to the public for whom we cater? Is it not a 
monstrous and most mischievous policy so to arrange matters as 
to make it impossible for us to ascertain at first hand the only 
opinion that is of any value? whilst we go out of our way to 
invite the presence of the most notorious cranks and egotists— 
every man with a theory, every woman with a bee in her bonnet, 
people who represent nobody under the sun but themselves, 
some of whose ideals and sympathies are not shared by another 
person alive. And most dictatorial ladies and gentlemen they 
are, dealing out heaven and hell, and laying down the law as 
though they were the leaders of a great movement, the apostles 
of some new evangel ; and there is no movement, and the evangel 
is a chimera which they have evolved out of their own ignorance 
of stage conditions and requirements. These are the men who 
pose as lovers of the drama, and honestly believe they are the 
best friends of the theatre; whilst really they have an innate 
distaste for everything that is dramatic, and would, if they had 
their way, reduce the stage to a barren study in psychology. 
Such men have no business in the theatre. The stage is the last 
place in the world for the researches of the laboratory. The first 
duty of the drama is to be dramatic ; and when the theatre has 
ceased to be theatrical it has ceased to exist. 

“Tf,” writes the crankiest of all these stove-pipe fanatics, “‘ if 
you invent a mechanical rabbit, wind it up, and set it running 
round the room for me, I shall be hugely entertained, no matter 
how monstrously unsuccessful it may be as a representation of 
nature; but if you produce a real rabbit which begins running 
about without being wound up at all, I simply say, ‘Why 
shouldn’t it?’ and take down my gun.” A clumsy metaphor, 
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convicting the writer, if he correctly represents what he would 
say and do under the circumstances, of extreme folly, loquacity, 
cruelty, and cowardice; but I must take the poor trope as I find 
it in the attenuated type of the Saturday Review. Only 
mechanical rabbits are permissible on the stage; real ones are as 
inartistic as the pumps of Mr. Vincent Crummles. The skill of 
the playwright ought to contrive that they shall not be 
‘monstrously unsuccessful as a representation of nature;’’ but 
that they shall be a representation, not a reality, is the first 
condition of his art. The whole business of play-writing and 
play-acting is the business of simulation. A live rabbit would be 
a dead play; its place is in the woods, not in the theatre. 

Let it not be thought that Iam unduly worrying the unfor- 
tunate rabbit of the Saturday reviewer. He has made no slip of 
the pen. The logical and inevitable consequence of the triumph 
of his views, and all such views, would be the introduction of live 
rabbits, the destruction of theatrical art, and the demolition of 
the playhouse. I defy this school of surgical demonstrators 
logically to stop short of the abolition of the acted drama. They 
cannot seriously contend that the crowded theatre, with its three 
hours’ time limit, with all its paraphernalia of stage, flats, 
battens, orchestra, and actors, and with its paramount necessity 
of earning a huge income, is an appropriate place for the elaborate 
dissection and scientific analysis of character. The thing is 
absurd on the face of it. 

Recent experiences have demonstrated, with quite startling 
effect, how completely these theorists are out of touch and 
sympathy with the play-going public. If there were two plays 
which Mr. Archer hugged to his artistic breast more fondly than 
other failures, they were The Divided Way and Michael and His 
Lost Angel ; if there were two plays which the public rejected 
and repudiated with more emphasis than the rest, they were 
The Divided Way and Michael and His Lost Angel. Is it not 
obvious that the point of view of Mr. Archer and his satellites is 
not the point of view of the playgoer? Their standpoint is 
non-human. They regard a play as a mere intellectual exercise ; 
and its broad meaning, its appeal to the emotions and the 
sympathies of a mixed audience, they leave entirely out of 
account. They stand to the average playgoer in the same 
relation as a Scandinavian stove to an honest, open, cheerful 
English hearth, as a vegetarian to aman who puts his teeth to 
the use for which Nature intended them, as a teetotaler to him 
who uses a little wine for his stomach’s sake, as Jaeger’s patent 
wool fabrics to the tweeds and cashmeres of the man in the street ; 
and with one accord they ignore the only test of a successful 
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performance—its power to hold the attention and interest of 
the public. 

Nobody appreciates more keenly than I do the ability of these 
iconoclasts. Nobody acknowledges more heartily that there is a 
truth at the back of their philosophy; but it isn’t the whole 
truth, and they push it to an impracticable extreme. What is 
the matter with them is that they are not dramatists, and have 
no sympathy with dramatists. They are essentially men of 
letters, students, scholars ; they look at everything from the point 
of view of the library, the cloister, the academy. If they will 
analyse their own temperaments, they will find that they havea 
certain antipathy to the corporeal theatre, and a violent repug- 
nance to an audience. Plays ought to be read, not acted; the 
actors are a superfluous and distorting medium. Audiences are 
a jarring note; the public is an egregious ass; and money is an 
immoral consideration. 

Sad to say, they have made a convert of Mr. Pinero. My 
dear Pinero, make no mistake. Whatever these men say, the 
only opinion worth regarding is the opinion of the public. These 
individuals are only part of the public, and a part is less than the 
whole. If the public is thoughtless and vulgar, then thought- 
lessness and vulgarity are the factors of the problem which we 
have to solve. If the public says, we will not take seats to watch 
the laborious analysis of character in the theatre, the laborious. 
analysis of character must return to the novel from which it 
came. The matter is too serious for mincing words and con- 
siderations of conventional good taste. Our business is being 
destroyed before our eyes. I tell you what I suspect you are 
beginning to discover—these fawning first-nighters have no 
following ; these fulsome newspapers represent nobody’s opinion 
outside a newspaper office. You are superior to the newspapers. 
Don’t listen to them, but make them listen to you. If need be, 
fill your ears with wax, and bind yourself to the mast; but 
steer your own course, not theirs. You will lose nothing; 
they will soon return to your heel. You will gain everything ; 
for the public you have lost you will find again. 

As for you managers, your course is clear. Burn that first- 
night list. When you announce a new play, open your box-office 
—open it properly—to the public which pays its money, and give 
it the article it wants. Don’t emulate the British shopkeeper, 
whose habit it is, and ever has been, not to sell what his 
customers want to buy, but to make his customers buy what he 
chooses to sell. And not only will our trade revive, but our art 

will revive with our trade. Pour out of your doors that stream 
of printer’s ink, and in its place set human flesh and blood. If 
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you don’t, you will cease to exist; the few remaining theatres 
devoted to serious art will be turned into music-halls, and the 
life-work of the cranks wil] be accomplished. 


AN ORIGINAL PORTRAIT OF SHAKSPERE. 
By T. EpGar PEMBERTON. 


“Look here, upon this picture, and on this.”—Hamlet. 


geen nearly a hundred years ago, Steevens said :—‘“‘ All 

that is known with any degree of certainty concerning 
Shakspere is that he was born in Stratford-upon-Avon, married 
and had children there, went to London, where he commenced as 
actor, and wrote poems and plays, returned to Stratford, made his 
will, died, and was buried.”’ At the time when it was written, this 
was, no doubt, fairly true; butthough weshall always be incurious 
ignorance concerning the life of England’s greatest genius, we 
are to-day, thanks to the zeal and enthusiasm of those who 
understand and love his works, possessed of a goodly store of 
information throwing light upon the poet’s homeand surroundings. 
In striking evidence of this is the Stratford-upon-Avon of to- 
day ; and of priceless interest are the carefully arranged and 
tenderly guarded collections to be seen there. Of course, among 
Shaksperean enthusiasts a great deal of nonsense has been talked 
and written, and when we look into the whole matter Charles 
Dickens’s Mr. Curdle frequently comes to the front—the 
Mr. Curdle who “‘had written a pamphlet of sixty-four pages 
post octavo on the character of the Nurse’s deceased husband in 
Romeo and Juliet, with an inquiry whether he had really been ‘a 
merry man ’ in his lifetime, or whether it was merely his widow’s 
affectionate partiality that induced her so to report him. He 
had likewise proved that, by altering the received mode of 
punctuation, any one of Shakspere’s plays could be made quite 
different, and the sense completely changed. It is needless to 
say, therefore, that he was a great critic, and a very profound and 
most original thinker.” All England over Mr. Curdle is in 
evidence, but the cream of the Shaksperean researches has come 
to the surface. For the most part it is stored at Stratford-upon- 
Avon, and it is not only appetising but in a great measure 
satisfying. 

Concerning the portraits of Shakspere there has been high 
controversy ; and only one, that of the bust in the church, 
has escaped censure. As the late Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps points 
out, this is beyond the reach of the doubt that attaches to the 
K 
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portraits, and is in no way assailable to hesitating criticism. Sir 
Francis Chantrey and other eminent sculptors have expressed: 
their belief that it was worked from a cast from life, or perhaps. 
death. Undoubtedly it was an ‘‘ In Memoriam ”’ from his son-in- 
law, Dr. Hall, and his personal friends, and it would not have 
been passed by them until they were well satisfied with the fidelity 
of the likeness. But how little Shakspere and his resting-place 
were thought of in the years that succeeded his death is shown by 
the fact that Dugdale, in his famous Antiquities of Warwickshire, 
1656, gives a bad print of the monument, and blandly remarks 
that the poet was ‘“‘ famous,” and thus entitled to such distinction. 
Actors and actresses may be proud of the fact that in 1748 John 
Ward, the Irish actor-manager, who had the honour of introducing 
Peg Woffington to the public, and who was the grandfather of 
Sarah Siddons and John Philip Kemble, caused Shakspere’s 
monument to be “ repaired ” and its colours preserved out of the 
profits of a representation of Othello. In comparison with the 
bust, the portraits of Shakspere in oils cannot hold their own. 
The most important among them are the Chandos portrait, which 
is presumed to be the work of Richard Burbage, the Felton, and 
the Jonson portraits. They are all interesting, but it cannot be said 
that any one of them is convincing, and with lapse of time they 


have receded in public estimation. The Stratford portrait, 
which adorns the birthplace, is naively spoken of as a trustworthy 
portrait, inasmuch as it resembles the bust in the church. But. 
there remains one from which there is no getting away, and that 
is the engraving by Martin Droeshout, which is to be seen in the 
first folio of Shakspere’s works, published in 1623. Of this Ben 
Jonson wrote :— 


“This figure that thou here seest put 
It was for gentle Shakspere cut ; 
Wherein the graver had a strife 
With nature to outdo the life. 
O, could he but have drawn his wit, 
As well in brass, as he hath hit 
His face, the print would then surpass 
All that was ever writ in brass ; 
But since he cannot, reader, look, 
Not on his picture, but his book.” 

That the likeness is a pleasing one no one will contend. Of 
it Steevens wrote :—‘‘Shakspere’s countenance, deformed by 
Droeshout, resembles the sign of Sir Roger de Coverley when it 
had changed into a Saracen’s head; on which occasion the 
Spectator observes thut the features of the gentle knight were 
still apparent through the lineaments of the ferocious Mussul- 


” 


man.” It must not be forgotten, however, that Steevens held a. 
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brief on behalf of the Felton picture, which certainly more closely 
resembles the bust than the Droeshout achievement. Few will 
be inclined to agree with the usually accurate Halliwell-Phillipps 
when he oddly enough says that the Droeshout portrait follows the 
bust, and that there is a general resemblance between them. Upon 
such points as these opinions are sure to differ, but upon one all 
must agree, and that is that Droeshout must have taken the 
portrait that won the approval of Ben Jonson from some hitherto 
undiscovered picture. Shakspere died in 1616, when Droeshout 
was a mere boy, and there is abundant evidence to show that the 
engraver never saw the poet. The first folio in which his work 
appeared was not published until seven years after Shakspere’s 
death. Where, then, has been hidden all these years the source 
of its inspiration ? 

Some years ago the portrait that forms the subject of this article 
was offered to the trustees of Shakspere’s birthplace at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, but at the time they were unable to entertain the idea 
of its purchase. It had been for a long time in the possession of 
a family who always regarded it as an original portrait of Shaks- 
pere, painted during his lifetime, their opinion being strengthened 
by the date it bears—1609. Consent having been obtained from 
the owner, it was added to the loan collection in the Memorial 
Picture Gallery at Stratford, and there it has hung since the 
spring of 1892. On account of its close resemblance to the 
Droeshout engraving, Mr. Edgar Flower, who is an enthusiast 
as well as an expert in such matters, was from the first 
particularly impressed with the portrait, and strongly felt that it 
ought to be secured for the memorial collection ; but until the 
death of its owner, which occurred recently, this was for various 
reasons out of the question. It was then purchased by Mrs. 
Charles Flower, and, with the generosity characteristic of that 
lady, presented to the Memorial Gallery. 

Mr. Edgar Flower determined to put the genuineness of 
the picture to every possible test, and a short time ago 
he invited Mr. Lionel Cust, F.S.A., director of the National 
Portrait Gallery, to visit Stratford, with Mr. Colvin, the Keeper 
of the Prints at the British Museum, and inspect it. 
Having examined the picture with the utmost care, they came 
to the conclusion that it was of great importance, and they had 
little doubt that it was painted in the days of Shakspere. If this 
fact could be proved, the source of the Droeshout engraving would 
follow as a thing of course. Resolved to sift the matter to the 
bottom, Mr. Flower next conveyed the picture to London, and 
submitted it to the trying ordeal of inspection by a full meeting 
of the members of the Society of Antiquaries. That at sucha 
K 2 
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meeting different opinions were expressed goes without saying, 
but, on the whole, the old painting stood its trial well—the bulk 
of the evidence advanced being strongly in its favour. The objection 
that it was probably an Italian work, because it is painted on a 
panel of poplar wood, has since been triumphantly overruled by a 
British Museum authority, who has proved that its backbone is 
of English elm; and an expert has declared that the date, 1609, 
was painted at the same time that the other work was done. A 
suggestion has been made that the portrait has been painted (as 
portraits often have been) on top of another portrait ; but as, in 
order to prove this, it would have to be defaced, if not destroyed, 
it is likely to remain a suggestion. Besides, such evidence would 
really be in favour of the work. Artists have often been known 
to utilise canvases and panelsin this way. A painter deliberately 
. contemplating a forgery would be more circumspect. Is it a copy 
of a portrait? That in Droeshout’s time a genuine portrait 
existed seems to be beyond question ; and it is far more likely 
that a picture that once existied should exist to-day than that it 
should have vanished and a copy of it remain. An eminent 
engraver, too, bears testimony to the fact that the picture could 
not possibly have been painted from the engraving. The plate, 
he thinks, must have been engraved from this picture, or from a 
drawing from it, for in those days it was usual for an engraver to 
make a drawing from a picture and then engrave from that, on 
account of the difficulty of moving pictures about. Mr. Poynter, 
R.A., and Mr. Ouless, R.A., have, moreover, expressed decided 
opinions to the effect that the portrait must have been painted 
from life. And so, after this turmoil of nineteenth century criti- 
cism, the old portrait has been brought back to find an honoured 
and permanent home in that Stratford that Shakspere loved so 
well, and to form one more object of intense interest to all 
pilgrims thereto. 


AMBROISE THOMAS. 
By J. A. FuLLER MAITLAND. 


6 ees accommodating disposition that can move with the times 

in matters of art and taste is one that is generally envied 
on account of the worldly prosperity it usually secures ; and, 
indeed, never to be uncomfortably in advance of one’s age, nor 
hopelessly stranded in the conventions ofa former day, has many 
compensations for the continual changes of front that the nimble 
artist must learn to practise. That academic emoluments are 
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more often gained by persons of this type than by any others is 
undeniable; but it is curious to watch how quickly the mark 
made by such as these upon their generation is wiped out by 
the work of those who have convictions of their own, which they 
obey with complete disregard of what their contemporaries may 
think about them. Not that all men with artistic convictions 
stand still; there are historic instances in the records of music 
which seem to imply that some of the greatest men have been 
prone to alter their views as to style or manner of expression. 
But there is this great difference between one class and 
the other: that in the one case a change of conviction comes 
because the man cannot help himself; his later views are acted 
upon with the same faithfulness as were his earlier, and he 
leaves the popular side for the unpopular, setting out, it may be, 
not knowing whither his convictions may lead him. In the other 
case, the artist finds that old traditions and fashions are passing 
away ; and, though he would be quite content to keep to them, yet 
he fancies that by adopting the new manner of speech he will 
make sure of a new success, while he hopes that his former 
friends will either follow him into the new paths or be left in an 
ever-dwindling minority. Three of the greatest operatic com- 
posers the world has seen were of the former class; the styles 
of Gluck, of Wagner, and of Verdi underwent such complete 
revolution, that the earlier and later works of each would hardly 
be recognised as belonging to the same man. Yet each man felt 
for himself that the old ways were wrong, and that, in spite of 
what the public might say, he must obey his artistic conscience. 
We know how these three men have moved the world of 
music, and how their later rather than their earlier operas 
have proved, and are proving, their enduring works. Of 
the other class, it would not be easier to find a better 
instance than Charles Ambroise Thomas, the doyen of French 
composers, who died on February 12th. In respect of his repeated 
changes of front, he affords a sharp contrast to his one serious 
rival, the most prominent of his contemporaries, Gounod, who 
remained through life steadfast to one set of ideals, and reaped 
the benefit of his steadfastness in the devoted admiration of a 
_ certain large class of musicians all the world over. 

Thomas was a little more than two months older than Liszt, 
being born at Metz, where his father was a musician, on August 
5th, 1811. He entered the Conservatoire of Paris in 1828, four 
years afterwards won the Prix de Rome of that institution with 
a cantata called Herman et Ketty, and went through the usual 
period of residence at the Villa Medici, to which that distinction 
entitled him. His principal master for composition was Lesueur, 
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of whom it is related that he was accustomed to call Thomas his 
“‘ note sensible,” this name being given in France to the seventh 
note of the scale, known here as the “‘leading note.’”’ Whether 
the remark was founded on the fact that Thomas was the seventh 
in his class, or the seventh of his pupils who gained the Prix de 
Rome (both versions of the story are current), it is certain that 
it refers to the young composer’s sensitive disposition, which 
undoubtedly won him the affectionate regard of the painter 
Ingres: and of many artists who were associated with him. Of 
certain compositions, one a trio, another a set of caprices en 
forme de valses, written apparently during his stay in Rome, 
Schumann spoke with much more moderation, as well as with 
clearer critical insight than he sometimes exhibited. After his 
Double Echelle, given at the Opéra Comique in 1837, some 
six works of similar kind were produced, for the most part at the 
same theatre, but without much success; he collaborated with 
Benoist in La Gipsy, a ballet given at the Grand Opéra; and 
in 1843, Mina, a comic opera, in three acts, was brought out 
with some success. Its popularity did not last very long, how- 
ever; and it is not improbable that the composer began to perceive 
that the Rossinian cadenzas and Donizetti’s sugary tunes had 
had their day, for in his next work, Le Caid (1849), he set 
himself to parody the conventional operatic style, and performed 
his task with such brilliancy that from that day to this it has 
held its place among the most popular works in the repertory of 
the Opéra Comique. It is, in truth, most excellent fooling, and 
may well have helped to dethrone the Italian composers from 
their long-held position in Paris. In the year following, another 
most popular work was brought out, a piece which French 
audiences still accept in all good faith, but which, if played 
in London, would have to be turned into a roaring farce 
if it were to be endured at all. Le Songe dune Nuit @Eté 
has nothing whatever to do with A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. The plot turns upon an imaginary amourette between 
Shakspere (pronounced “‘ J’expire’’) and Queen Elizabeth ; but in 
spite of this, the tendency of the piece is above suspicion, and 
it might, in fact, be presented at a temperance meeting in 
the form of a “service of song.” The queen gets wind of the 
circumstance that under the bad influence of Sir John Falstaff (!) 
Shakspere is being dragged into evil courses, and is sadly given 
to frequenting the Mermaid tavern. By a simple stratagem, she 
has the bard conveyed, when in his cups, to Richmond-park, 
where she appears to his astonished gaze as a mysterious veiled 
lady. Whether from courtly politeness or as a natural result of 
his recent debauch, he affects to mistake the Queen for one of his 
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‘own creations, Juliet for choice ; she does not reveal herself, but 
favours him witb a severe lecture on the danger of his way of life, 
and the responsibilities that are attached to his literary eminence. 
Finally he is arrested and brought before her majesty at ‘ Vitalle” 
Palace, when all is explained, and he goes home to write plays, 
avoiding the road that leads to the Mermaid. Some of the com- 
poser’s most charming music is to be found in this queer work, 
and no wonder it has lived so long in the Paris repertory; 
“ J’expire” is cast for a capital tenor part, and the queen is a 
florid soprano, thus obeying the operatic tradition that bravura 
passages are only to be indulged in by royal personages or 
maniacs. Raymond, the overture to which does yeoman’s 
‘service as an entr’acte in our theatres now-a-days, came next, in 
1851. Another series of five operas, temporarily successful, but 
now for the most part forgotten, and another space of six years’ 
virtual silence, bring us to his greatest work, with another 
remarkable change of musical style. There can be no doubt 
that what sent Thomas to Goethe for his subject was the success 
of Gounod’s Faust in 1859. Gounod’s librettists, MM. Carré 
and Barbier, had found it possible, by leaving the profundities 
of Goethe’s opus magnum entirely untouched, to put together a 
very successful opera book by skimming the surface of the 
Margaret episode; and no better men could be found to treat 
Withelm Meister in the same way. Unluckily, the result was 
not so good, and the opportunities given to the composer in the 
last two acts of Mignon are neither numerous nor important. At 
the same time, it must be admitted that in the first scene alone 
Ambroise Thomas contrived to give complete musical expression 
to the poetic figure of Mignon herself, with far greater and more 
genuine power of characterisation than Gounod brought to bear 
upon his Margaret. Connais-tu le Pays? is undoubtedly a very 
Frenchified version of Kennst du das Land ? but it is an exquisite 
melody, and perfectly in keeping with the temperament of the 
wandering girl. No doubt the monotone so skilfully employed 
in the dialogue has something to do with the impression 
produced in this first act, and Philina’s senseless roulades 
make us turn with thankfulness to the ‘‘ naturalness” of 
Mignon, a quality which might in some impersonations escape 
attention without some such device. In the second act the 
character is completely lost in the tawdry charms of the co- 
quettish Styrienne, a number obviously put in for the sake of 
vocal display, with that disastrous tendency to compromise which 
spoils so much good work, and most remarkably this, which 
might have been one of the most pathetic operas in existence. 
A greater man would have snapped his fingers at the convention 
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of the theatre for which the work was intended, that all piece® » 
given there must have “‘ a happy ending;’’ and the introduction 

of a vocal gavotte, founded on the charming entr’acte, before the 

second act, a concession to Mme. Trebelli, entirely ruins the 

dramatic significance of the music, which, as the subsequent 

action shows, has reference solely to the procession of the 

comedians, and nothing whatever to do with Frederick. The 

hopeless stupidity of the greater number of French tenors may 

have dictated the transformation of Frederick into a mezzo- 

soprano, and it is certain that in Hamlet, produced two years 

after Mignon, this well-known fact made it absolutely imperative to 

alter the title part to a baritone one. Either the Germans are 

more tolerant of pranks played with the masterpieces of their 

own literature than we are, or Shakspere resisted the vulgaris- 

ing processes of MM. Barbier and Carré more successfully than 

Goethe had done. It is certain that in England Hamlet was 

never a very great success, even when the intellectual art of 

M. Faure was exhibited in the principal character, and when: 
Mlle. Nilsson. appeared as Ophelia, a part for which she was» 
ideally fitted in every respect. The mark made on the Parisian 

public by the two operas was an enduring one, and on the death 

of Auber, the composer was appointed, in 1871, director of the. 
Conservatoire, a post of which he fulfilled the duties in a highly 

exemplary manner until his death. A one-act comic opera,, 
Gilles et Gillotin, written years before, but produced only in 1874, 

is the only contribution to the stage between Hamlet and Fran- 

goise de Rimini, the latter brought out in 1882 with a good deal 

of éclat, but not much permanent success. It has been mali- 

ciously said that this work stands as evidence of the reawakened 

popularity of the music of Berlioz, and that it marks M. Thomas's. 

third or fourth revulsion of artistic ideals. Be that as it may, 

the public in Paris have long settled that Mignon and Hamlet: 
are to be considered as the composer’s crowning works, and not 

even the ballet of La Tempéte (1889), in which great liberties 

were, of course, taken once more with poor William J’expire, 

has altered the verdict. 


BURLESQUE: OLD v. NEW. 


By W. Davenport ADAMS. 


TOUNG Mr. Seymour Hicks has just been telling a 
‘gathering ‘of the Playgoers’. Club. that ‘“‘ burlesque 

as it was understood twenty-five years ago-is dead. as: a 
door-nail, and will never be revived.’’ This, from the mouth. 
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of Mr. Hicks, who can have known nothing personally of 
the old burlesque in its prime, is not an utterance of much 
importance ; but, singularly enough, it has been adopted and 
echoed by Miss Nelly Farren, in whom, more than any other 
living person, the old burlesque is personified. ‘‘ Yes,” she is 
reported to have said, ‘‘ modern burlesque is far better than the 
old—for the actors.”” This is a little ungrateful of Miss Farren, 
whose celebrity as an actress is based (so far as the present 
generation is concerned) almost solely upon her achievements 
in travesty. It is true that, about thirty years ago, she played 
the Clown in Twelfth Night, and that in the early days of the 
Gaiety she made successes in old comedy and new melodrama—as 
Miss Prue, as Miss Hoyden, as Tilly Slowboy, and as Clemency 
Newcombe. But it is nevertheless with burlesque, and mainly 
with burlesque of the old sort, that her name is now, and 
probably will always be, associated. Very likely, if fate had 
assigned her ability and energy to comedy, she would have taken 
high place as a comédienne; as it is, she confesses that her 
favourite réle has been Little Jack Sheppard, and at least it may 
be said, in her case, of the old burlesque that, whatever its defects. 
and drawbacks, it did not prevent her from becoming one of the 
most popular of artists. 

Nor, it is obvious, did the old burlesque militate against the 
popularity of many other noted players. To take examples from 
those still among us, it gave to Miss Marie Effie Wilton 
opportunities of which, as we all know, that clever lady fully 
availed herself. About nine years of her life did the sparkling 
actress, now so well known as Mrs. Bancroft, dedicate to the 
service of burlesque ; and during that period she acted with artists. 
who found that species of histrionic work by no means un- 
favourable to their professional progress. She co-operated at the 
Strand between 1858 and 1865 with performers of the stamp of 
James Bland, ‘‘ Johnny’’ Clarke, ‘ Jimmy ’”’ Rogers, Mrs. Selby, 
‘* Patty” Oliver, Maria Ternan, Eleanor Bufton, Maria Simpson, 
Rosina Wright, the Misses Swanborough, Charlotte Saunders, 
and, later, Fanny Hughes,.George Honey, Arthur Wood, and 
David James—none of whom, I believe, ever complained that 
burlesque, as they knew it, depressed. their powers and hampered 
them in their career. > 

Take as another example Mr. Edward Terry, who, though now 
most familiar and best liked as an exponent of eccentric comedy; 
was for. about fifteen years or so an actor chiefly in burlesque. 
Though in his early days at the Strand he made “hits” in Old 
Soldiers, and. Old Sailors,, and Weak. Woman, he found 
ample occasion for the display of his delightful sense of humour 
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in the long series of travesties at that theatre, beginning with 
The Pilgrim of Love, St. George and the Dragon, and so 
forth. It was certainly the distinction he had been able to 
secure in poor “‘old burlesque” which obtained for him his subse- 
quent engagement at the Gaiety, with its triumphs in Little 
Don Caesar de Bazan, The Bohemian Gyurl, Little Doctor 
Faust, et id genus omne. At the Strand he was associated with 
Angelina Claude and Harry Cox, with M. Marius and Miss 
Lottie Venne, none of whom, I feel sure, had any reason to 
regret the time, talent, and trouble they bestowed upon the work of 
Byron, Reece, and Burnand. At the Gaiety, Mr. Terry was the 
co-mate not only of Miss Farren, but of Miss Kate Vaughan, 
Miss Wadman, and E. W. Royce, all of whom managed to 
become popular idols on the basis of the material supplied to 
them by the same body of writers. 

Mr. Seymour Hicks, however, is not content to condemn the 
“old burlesque,” as Miss Farren does, in a simple ipse-dizit. 
He essays to give some reasons for the faith that isin him. The 
old burlesque is dead, he tells us, because it was written in verse, 
and because that verse not only prevented the puns from having 
their proper effect, but impeded “gagging.” This comes of 
talking about things of which your knowledge is not at first 
hand. Had Mr. Hicks had any personal acquaintance with the 
old burlesque, he would have known that the players contrived 
to gag, in spite of the restraints supposed to be placed upon them 
by the rhyming couplet. Not that I think “‘ gagging” is to be 
regarded as a necessary condition of a burlesque’s success ; on the 
contrary, it is to be tolerated only when of the best, the most 
spontaneous, and the least intrusive; it is not to be tolerated at 
all when the text set down for the actor is of sufficiently good 
quality in itself. “Gag” has become so frequent and so 
acceptable on the comic stage of late because so many pieces of the 
lighter sort have not been ‘‘ written ’’ at all—because they have 
been the product of a species of partnership which included the 
manager, the metteur-en-scéne, and the performers, but carefully 
excluded any such ancient institution as an “‘ author.” 

That the old rhyming couplet impaired the effect of the puns 
imbedded in it is an assertion too frivolous to need combating. 
Precisely the reverse was, and would always be, the case. Men 
like Planché and a Beckett, Talfourd and the Broughs, Byron 
and Reece, Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Burnand, knew perfectly well 
how to construct their lines so as to give the fullest value to 
their witticisms ; and artists of the calibre of Charles Mathews, 
Madame Vestris, Mrs. Macnamara, Miss Priscilla Horton, Mrs. 
Alfred Wigan, Miss Julia Bennett, great-little Robson (another 
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instance of the fact that the old burlesque was ‘‘ good for the 
actors ’’), Keeley, and E. Danvers—to name no others—knew 
perfectly well how to deliver those lines with all imaginable point 
and pungency. Mrs. Bancroft, in her Memoirs, tells us how, on 
one occasion, H. J. Byron, acting one night at the Strand with 
“‘ Patty ’’ Oliver in The Maid and the Magpie, suddenly inter- 
polated the following couplet :— 

Jujubes, oranges, and cakes I too did give her, 

P4té de foie gras, which means Patty O’ Liver / 
**T shall never forget,” says Mrs. Bancroft, ‘‘ the laughter and 
chorus of ‘ oh’s’ that followed these lines. Neither Mr. Byron 
nor Miss Oliver could proceed for some time.” I do not quote 
the couplet as being especially brilliant ; but the little episode 
shows, at any rate, that the old burlesque not only admitted 
“‘ gag,” but contained puns which, though in verse, were yet able 
to carry themselves well over the footlights into the ears and 
minds of the audiences. 

‘“* But,” says Mr. Seymour Hicks, “‘all the puns have been 
made. In the old days the ground was absolutely untilled, but 
now it is a garden with every specimen labelled ‘ Arbor 
Chestnutina.’” I don’t think Mr. Burnand, for example, would 
subscribe to this sweeping statement; there are, I should say, 
a good many jeux de mots still stored up in that wonderfully 
fertile brain of his, multitudinous though those be that he has 
perpetrated in the past. Mr. Hicks underrates the capacity of 
the comic writers of to-day. When puns are wanted they will be 
forthcoming, and will be, I dare say, of good quality. 

But Mr. Hicks has yet another reason for believing that the 
old burlesque is “‘ dead, never to be revived.” ‘‘ The public,” 
he holds, “prefers plays dealing with everyday life to those 
extravaganzas treating of mythical kingdoms created by the old 
burlesque writers.” This is an assertion founded, no doubt, on 
the very great success of such pieces as In Town, A Gaiety Girl, 
The Shop Girl, and An Artist’s Model. Considerable, indeed, has 
been the vogue of these productions, and of others with a similar 
amount of liveliness and sparkle, furnished by competent writers, 
composers, vocalists, and actors. On the other hand, other 
effusions of this sort, less lively, less sparkling, and provided by 
less competent hands, have been egregious failures (I need not 
mention names). The public, I fancy, is not at all particular 
about the genre of an entertainment so long as the thing itself is 
entertaining. That playgoers are not specially enamoured of 
“ plays dealing with everyday life” is seen, I think we may say, 
in the popularity gained and maintained by such extravaganzas 
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as Little Christopher Columbus, Blue-Eyed Susan, Maid Marian, 
and the like. 

I may at least be permitted to oppose my own opinion to that 
of Mr. Hicks, and to express the belief that burlesque of the old 
sort is not yet played out. I mean, of course, the burlesque 
which really burlesques. Such travesty need not necessarily 
“treat of mythical kingdoms;” it is not obliged to take up 
“classical ’’ subjects of the kind in which audiences formerly 
delighted. It may be as much up-to-date in topic as the Model 
Trilby which Miss Farren herself put on at the Opéra Comique, 
and which had so respectable a ‘“‘run” there. It may palpitate 
with all the actuality which Mr. Brookfield, working with 
Mr. Hicks, infused into Under the Clock at the Court Theatre. 
It may even be as personal ard esoteric as that legend of The 
Poet and the Puppets which was recounted by Mr. Brookfield at 
the Comedy. It is not even essential that the dialogue shall be 
set forth in the rhyming couplet. As a matter of fact (if my 
memory does not deceive me), the dialogue in Under the Clock 
was so set forth, and was uncommonly well written into the 
bargain. Under the Clock, it will be remembered, was a sort of 
revue of the theatrical year, and embodied travesties of several 
recent and current attractions. For my part, I should like to see 
such revues become an institution in our midst. Endowed with 
a slight, coherent plot, sufficient to serve as a framework, such 
satiric parodies might be freshened from day to day, as occasion 
served, and might be expected to attract the public almost, if not 
quite, continuously. 

Mr. Hicks, I observe, uses a pecuniary argument in favour ot 
the new burlesque (which, en parenthése, is not burlesque at all). He 
says: ‘It will be of interest to enthusiasts of the old and scoffers 
of the new burlesque to learn that the net profit of the entire 
run of one of the most successful of the old verse burlesques, 
Little Jack Sheppard, did not amount to as much as the profit 
taken: by The Shop Girl in three months.” I suppose the 
reference here is to the first “‘run” of Messrs. Stephens and 
Yardley’s burlesque in 1885-86. The “stars” on that occasion 
were Miss Farren, Mr. Fred Leslie, Miss Wadman, Mr. David 
James, Miss Marion Hood, and Miss Sylvia Grey—an excellent 
cast ; a much better cast (I venture to think) than that by which 
The Shop Girl has at any time been interpreted. How, then, 
does it come to pass that The Shop Girl has been so very much 
more remunerative than Little Jack Sheppard? Because the 
dialogue of The Shop Girl is in prose? because of its oppor- 
tunities for “ gagging’? because of its almost entire freedom 
from puns? because it “deals with everyday life”? I do not 
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think so. One reason I should give would be that, in the case of 
the new-fangled ‘“‘comedies with music”’ the managers have 
adopted—as they did not adopt to nearly the same degree in 
the case of the ‘‘ old burlesque’’—the policy of constantly intro- 
ducing new features in the way of song, dance, ‘ business,” or 
change of cast. Pieces like The Shop Girl and An Artist's Model 
run so long, I believe, partly at least because the public is 
induced, by the new features to which I allude, to ‘‘ patronise” 
them not once, or even twice, or thrice, but over and over again. 
There are people who tell you, as if the thing were quite a 
common-place, that they have seen An Artist’s Model or The 
Shop Girl at least half-a-dozen times, or more. 

But that is not all. Mr. Hicks himself supplies another reason 
which I should adduce for the long “‘ runs ”’ of what he calls “‘ the 
new burlesque.” ‘‘ A musical farce at the Gaiety costs,” he says, 
“from £8,000 to £5,000 to produce.” That is to say, it is 
brought out with all the advantages of brilliant scenery, costly 
costumes, and high-priced artists. May that not be an important 
element in the success of these pieces? How could a burlesque 
of the old kind, on which a comparatively small sum of money 
had been spent, expect to stand up against'a spectacle of the 
dimensions of The Shop Girl or An Artist’s Model? On the 
“new burlesque ” money is expended like water. There is no 
stint. Let the same amount be expended upon a burlesque of 
the old type (whether in verse or in prose), let the artists be as 
able and as popular as those employed on the new, let the 
piece be freshened as frequently and as cleverly as its present-day 
rivals, and I venture to think that the pecuniary results would be 
found entirely satisfactory. 

Of course, when one champions the cause of the old burlesque 
and fulminates against the new, one does not desire to insist that 
the travesty of the future should be a slavish reproduction of 
that of the past. As I have said, the verse-medium for dialogue 
is not a necessity; prose, obviously, would do (as it has often 
done of late) at least as well. The old fashion of utilising 
popular melodies for the incidental ditties is also more honoured 
in the breach than the observance. The modern habit of supply- 
ing original and catching tunes is very greatly to be commended. 
Indeed, it is largely to the musical: attractions of such pieces as 
The Shop Girl that their persistent popularity is due. How 
much The Shop Girl owes to Mr. Caryll and Mr. Monckton! 
how much An Artist’s. Model to Mr. Sidney Jones and Mr, 
Wenzel! What, however, one does expect of a so-called 
burlesque is that it shall be a travesty of something or other— 
that it shall have a distinct and coherent plot, however slight, 
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and that it shall not be a mere fragile skeleton on which to 
hang specialities by vocalists, dancers, and the like. Moreover, 
burlesque, when we get it, should be less elaborate and lengthy 
than in its “new” form. Travesty began to decline from the 
moment that it was presented in two or three acts and made to 
furnish a whole evening’s entertainment. Extravaganza, like 
that produced by Planché and Mr. Gilbert, can be made to do 
this very well, because it has a wider scope and larger possi- 
bilities. But burlesque, at its best, should be brief, as in the 
recent cases of A Model Trilby and Under the Clock. For such 
efforts I feel sure there is a public, if they are backed up in 
the programme by pieces of suitable character and adequate 
strength. A Model Trilby was preceded first by an old-fashioned 
domestic drama, and afterwards by an equally old-fashioned and 
very flimsy farce: how could it be hoped that either would draw 
the public? Moreover, A Model Trilby was not too strongly 
cast; neither the singing nor the dancing was of the best 
available. Burlesque of the legitimate sort ought to have all the 
advantages accorded to the new-fangled kind ; otherwise it is not 
fair to make comparisons. If both started in the race with equal 
weight, the “old,” I believe, would easily outrun the “ new.” 


THE OTHER MR. JONES. 
By H. CHancz NEWTON. 


A® the name of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones has been mentioned 

again a good deal of late, both as regards the production 
and the withdrawal of his Lyceum play, it may, perhaps, be not 
uninteresting to some to consider for a few moments another 
Jones who was also a playwright. There should also be an 
additional topical interest in consideration of this other Jones, 
from the fact that he at one time caused considerable heart- 
burning among his brother bards by being strongly recommended 
in aristocratic and official circles for the Laureateship of the 
period. 

This Jones, like our modern gifted representative of the name, 
had also the front name of Henry; but he had no Arthur to call 
his own, nor was it ever reported of him—as far as we have been able 
to discover—as was falsely reported of our own Mr. Jones, that he 
was at one time anxious to abandon his surname. Our Mr. Jones 
is properly proud of the fact that he worked his way to his present 
fame and fortune after some years’ diligent service as a com- 
mercial traveller. And though one may not be always able to 
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agree with his public utterances or his later dramatic methods, 
no one will dare say that Henry Arthur Jones’s renown and 
prosperity have not richly been deserved. 

Now, the other Jones—who “ flourished” in the middle of the 
last century—was, according to presumably authentic records, 
‘bred a bricklayer.” In this regard, albeit if in no other, the 
other Jones may be said to have resembed his fellow playwright, 
Ben Jonson, who, it may be remembered, served some time at 
this most useful calling in his early youth, and not far from 
where now stands the Britannia Theatre, Hoxton. 

Henry Jones, notwithstanding the Welshness of his name, was 
a native of the “ distressful country” —where the kings come from. 
It is related of him that, having a “natural inclination for the 
Muses, he pursued his devotions to them even during the labours 
of his mere mechanical avocations, and composing a line of 
brick and a line of verse alternately, his walls and poems rose in 
growth together ; but which of his labours will be most durable, 
time alone must determine.”’ 

Alas! poor Jones!—meaning, of course, this other Jones. 
Time has determined that, whatever has become of his walls, his. 
poetry and his plays are about as dead as the deadest of door- 
nails. Yet this other Jones, after some few hardships, contrived 
to secure a better “send off” than ever fell to the lot of our 
modern lecturer-dramatist. One reads that in the year 1745, 
when the Earl of Chesterfield went over to Ireland as Lord- 
Lieutenant, ‘‘ Mr. Jones was recommended to the notice of that 
nobleman.” Anon his excellency, “‘ delighted with the discovery 
of this mechanic muse, not only favoured him with his own 
notice, a generous munificence, but also thought proper to trans- 
plant this opening flower’”’—meaning the Irish bricklayer-bard— 
“into a warmer and more thriving climate”—meaning, of 
course, our Right Little, Tight Little Island. 

His excellency, who, when he was ‘‘ guod,” was, like the little 
girl in the ballad, very, very good,—seems to have taken a great 
interest in young Jones, for, in addition to bringing him with him 
to England, he recommended that author to many of the English 
nobility, and thus helped to procure for him a large subscription 
for publishing a collection of his poems. The Earl also took 
upon himself the alteration and correction of Jones’s tragedy, 
The Earl of Essex, and even prevailed on the manager of Covent 
Garden Theatre to produce the play. The Earl also recommended 
the poet to another poet of even inferior calibre, who is said to 
have shown Jones ‘‘a thousand acts of friendship,” a sort of 
thing which the ingenious Colley Cibber was, according to some 
authorities, not wont to indulge in unless he thought of making 
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something out of it. It would seem that one of these thousand 
acts of Colley’s was to make strong efforts at Court to have Jones 
created Poet Laureate in succession to himself. Jones would 
certainly have been a better Laureate than Cibber, but, whether 
or no, he did not get a chance of displaying his genius in this 
direction. 

The Earl of Essex, which was the only tragedy the other Jones 
ever finished, was, as regards run, quite the Charley’s Aunt or Our 
Boys of the period. It achieved the astonishing run of twelve nights, 
which, as will be seen, beat the present Mr. Jones’s last Lost play 
by two performances. In sooth itis a strange tragedy, not so much 
as regards its plot, which, apart from the introduction of an ap- 
parently unnecessary ‘‘ carpenter’s scene” or two, is pretty well 
conducted. The language, however, although not so poetical as that 
of our own Mr. Jones can be, is often very high-flown. Some may 
say that in this matter the present Mr. Jones is sometimes not 
altogether unlike the other Mr. Jones ;—but let that pass. 

Directly the curtain goes up we learn that Lord Burleigh, who, 
it will be remembered, possessed a Nod of Some Importance, has 
made arrangements to overthrow his rival Essex. Says he: 

The Bill at length has passed opposing numbers, 


Whilst crowds seditious clamoured round the Senate 
And headlong faction urg’d its force within. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who is helping Lord Burleigh to concert 
his plans, speaks of the report of 
A deep-laid mischief, by the earl contrived, 
In hour malignant, to o’erturn the State, 
And (horror to conceive) ! dethrone the Queen. 
Raleigh adds that Essex’s friend, the bold Southampton, has 
been heard to storm at Burleigh and the impeaching Commons. 
Nothing daunted, however, Burleigh replies : 
Let him rave on and rage. The lion in 
The toils entangled wastes his strength and roars 
In vain ; his efforts but amuse me now. 


Presently Burleigh summons to his aid the Countess of 
Nottingham, who addresses him as 

Great Burleigh, thou whose patriot bosom beats 

With Albion’s glory and Eliza’s fame ; 

Who shield’st her person, and support’st her throne . . 

For thee, what fervent thanks, what offered vows, 

Do prostrate millions pay ! 
Great Burleigh presently informs this “ bright excellence ”’ (as 
he politely describes her) that Essex has recently married the 
Countess of Rutland, who, throughout the piece, is generally 
called ‘“‘ Rutland” for short. On hearing this, ‘‘ Nottingham,” 
who (N.B.) has had love passages with Essex, vows vengeance 
dire. As she truly observes : 
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Passion, repulsed with scorn and proud disdain, 
Recoils indignant on my shrinking soul, 
Beats back my vital spring, and crushes life. 
She adds : 
May quick destruction seize ’em ! 
May furies blast, and hell destroy their peace ! 
May all their nights !—— 
At this point Burleigh discreetly checks her, but takes care 
employ her in his plot. Whereupon the Countess remarks : 
It shall be done ; his doom is fixed! He dies! 
Oh ! here’s a precious thought! Inever knew 
Such heartfelt satisfaction! Essex dies ! 
And Rutland in her time shall learn to weep. : 
Come, vengeance, come! Assist me now to breathe 
Thy venomed spirit in the royal ear ! 
Then she departs to set about her task; while Burleigh un- 
chivalrously remarks : 
There spoke the very genius of her sex. 
A disappointed woman sets no bounds 
To her revenge. Her temper’s formed to serve me! 
And it is; for it is the scorned Countess who, when given the 
ring that, on being presented to the Queen, might save Essex 
from the block, suppresses that more than usually valuable 
trinket until poor Essex’s head is off, whereupon she goes “ off”’ 
her own. 

One might go on quoting many a gem of the above kind from 
the other Jones’s tragedy, especially from the Queen’s speeches. 
But time and space forbid. The play is still extant, and written 
in very choice English, as will be seen. It will doubtless suffice 
merely to add a specimen of the other Jones’s love-scenes. Here 
is one, when “ Rutland” first meets her husband Essex on his 
return from Ireland : 

Countess R.—Oh ! let me fly 

To clasp, embrace the lord of my desires. 

My soul’s delight, my utmost joy, my husband ! 

I feel once more his panting bosom beat ; 

Once more I hold him in my eager arms, 

Behold his face, and lose my soul in rapture. 

Earu E.—Transporting bliss! my richest, dearest treasure ! 

My mourning turtle, my long-absent peace, 

Oh! come yet nearer, nearer to my heart ! 

My raptur’d soul springs forward to receive thee ; 

Thou heav’n on earth ! thou balm of all my woe! 
ountEss R.—Oh ! shall I credit then each ravish’d sense ? 

Has pitying heav’n consented to my prayer ? 

Tt has, it has ; my Essex is returned ! 

But language poorly speaks the joy I feel ; 

Let passion paint, and looks express the soul. 

Alas! poor Jones!—meaning, of course, the other Jones. 
Neither the success of this tragedy, nor the petting he received 
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in the higher aristocratic circles, seems to have done him any 
good. According to one writer of his time, “‘ his temper was, 
in consequence of the dominion of his passions, uncertain and. 
capricious. Economy was a virtue which could never be taken 
into his catalogue. He appeared to think himself born rather to 
be supported by others than under a duty to secure himself 
profits which his writings and the munificence of his patrons 
from: time to time afforded.” To sum up, the poor bricklayer- 
bard died in great want-in April, 1770, in a garret belonging to. 
the master of the Bedford coffee-house, 


ROYALTY AND THEATRE-CLOSING. 
By Henry ELwiort. 


e faee late Prince Henry of Battenberg was buried at Whip- 
pingham, Isle of Wight, on Wednesday, February 5th. On 
that day, im respectful recognition of the event, nine west-end 
theatres closed their doors. A few days later, Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree, who represented the theatrical managers concerned, re- 
ceived from the Lord Chamberlain an expression of “her 
majesty’s thanks and appreciation of this spontaneous act on 
their part,” which marked, the Queen declared, “not only 
their loyalty and respect, but also their sympathy with her 
majesty and the Princess Beatrice and the royal family in the 
heavy affliction” that had befallen them. 

Themanagers who closed their theatres on Wednesday, February 
5th, were obviously well within theirrights. It is easy to understand 
the motives of their action. The Queen, it was known, felt 
deeply the loss which her daughter had suffered in the death of 
her beloved husband, as well as the loss which she herself, the 
Queen, had sustained in the sudden calling-away of a son-in-law 
who had for so long a time been to her practically a son. Apart 
from the sorrow which all must experience at the sudden and 
premature ending of an honourable career, there was, no doubt, 
in the minds of the managers who moved on this occasion, a 
desire to make known to her majesty the strong sympathy with 
which she was regarded by them. One of those managers had 
just been commanded to play before the Queen at Osborne, and 
would have done so but for the untoward death of the lamented 
Prince ; another had, within the last few months, appeared, with 
his company, before the Queen at Balmoral. A third had also 
enjoyed that honour within a recent period. But, in truth, no 
such personal reason would be needed in order to inspire a 
London theatrical manager with ‘loyalty and respect” for her 
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majesty. Those are sentiments which all of us entertain, and 
London dramatic entrepreneurs must have a double share of 
them, inasmuch as the Queen has, throughout her long reign, 
ever exhibited a kindly sentiment towards the Drama. We all 
know that during the lifetime of the Prince Consort she was a 
frequent and delighted playgoer, and that she often summoned 
distinguished actor-managers to give representations at her 
various residences. The taste and liking for the theatre which she 
las always shown has been inherited by her children and her chil- 
dren’s children, and by no one more markedly than by the Princess 
so lately made a widow. The Prince and Princess of Wales and 
their children have ever been cordial patrons of the theatres, in 
which their faces are familiar; and if circumstances have pre- 
vented the Princess Beatrice from being a constant playgoer, 
her royal highness has made up for that, not only by en- 
couraging private theatricals at Court, but, if rumour may be 
trusted, by suggesting or otherwise promoting the appearances of 
professional players before her majesty. If this be true, the 
managers who closed their theatres on February 5th had a special 
incitement so to do. They were not only paying a respectful 
compliment to the Queen; they were making such acknowledg- 
ment as they could of the favour which the widow of the deceased 
Prince had at all times extended to the histrionic art and its 
professors . 

‘'ne managers, then, who have received the Queen’s thanks in 
this connection have had abundant excuse for the line they took 
in the matter. They were, as we say, well within their rights. 
They were well justified in doing what they did. At the same 
time, there is, in the incident, at least one ground for regret. It 
is a pity that the closing of London theatres on the 5th of 
February should have been confined to nine establishments. 
It is a pity that the movement was partial, not universal. 
Though on the day of the Prince’s funeral nine west-end 
theatres were shut, eleven west-end theatres remained open. 
The Lyceum did not close, nor did Drury Lane, uor did 
the Adelphi, nor did the Garrick—to name no others. Yet 
nv one would be’so foolish as to assert that the lessees, perma- 
nent or temporary, of those houses and of the others which re- 
mained open, are any less animated by “loyalty and respect ’’ for 
the throne than are those entrepreneurs who shut their doors. 
The managers, obviously, were not unanimous in the affair. 
We take for granted that they were all approached ; if so, it is 
clear that, while some thought the theatres should close on the 
day of the Prince’s obsequies, others did not approve of the 
suggestion. 

L2 
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Here, again, it is not difficult to understand the point of view 
which probably was adopted. Granted that her majesty was 
known to be peculiarly affected by the decease of Prince Henry; 
granted that the Princess Henry was known to have been, all her 
life, a force making for the direct recognition of the stage by 
Royalty ; nevertheless, there were two considerations which 
might well be urged against a formal theatrical closure on 
February 5th. To begin with, the burial of the Prince was 
taking place far away from London ; it was being performed at a 
small village in an island on the southern coast of England. 
By no flight of fancy could the sound of theatrical voices and 
instruments be supposed to clash with tbat of the mourning in 
Whippingham churchyard. It was not as if a member of the 
royal family was being carried to his last resting-place at St. 
Paul’s, or even at a place so nearly within bail as Windsor. 
The ceremony was being carried out in a part of England to which 
the roar of London revelry can never penetrate. 

Nor was this all. It was not as if Prince Henry of Battenberg 
had been a member of the royal family by birth. He was so only 
by marriage, and, if one may so say, by adoption. Nevertheless, 
to close the London theatres on the day of his interment was to 
do for him no more than the London manager could possibly 
do for a Prince of the blood royal. It is worth the while of our 
metropolitan entrepreneurs to consider whether the homage 
involved in a cessation of their performances for a day and a 
night is not one which ought to be reserved for very signal and 
remarkable occasions. It is an act not to be undertaken with- 
out grave cause and consideration. A compliment loses its force 
and its savour when it is bestowed too freely. Prince Henry of 
Battenberg was a blameless and amiable man, whom everyone 
would delight to honour ; but the closing of London theatres even 
for a day is an event for which there ought to be a broadly 
national reason. Moreover, it is a demonstration which ought 
invariably to possess the quality of unanimity. It is not enough 
for some of the theatres to be shut; all must be so. The 

occasion must be adequate, and the recognition adequate like- 
wise. There ought to be no hesitancy or division of opinion. 

The managers should act en bloc. If they do not so act, the 
closure, being partial, must needs lose something of its spontaneity 

and grace, and that is a consummation to be regretted. Let 

us trust that when London theatres next close their doors, 
it will be with the concurrence of all concerned ; and let us hope 
that the incident will be delayed until some deep and universal 
sorrow renders it not only proper, but inevitable. 
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Seuilleton. 


UNDER THE TREES. 
By ALFRED E. SNODGRASS. 


T had all been so different a little week ago. The sunshine 

had possessed a glorious brightness; the trees, the flowers, 

and the green fields a delicious charm ; the grand old home a 
warmth and cheeriness at once restful and exhilarating. 

But, alas! the joy had ebbed out of all these things. 

The sunshine mocked her-now ; the trees only moaned as the 
wind in the dead of night bowed their lofty heads; and the 
stately mansion of her forefathers for generations back seemed to 
frown upon her with its oaken gloominess like unto a very 
prison-house. 

A week ago, indeed, the Whole world had worn another aspect 
to Alice. She had flirted gaily with Herbert Wendford, the 
young player; and an onlooker might have deemed it on her part 
a flirtation, and nothing more. But deep down in her heart she 
loved the dark, handsome fellow with all the strength and fervour 
of a passionate nature. It was no idle game she was playing 
with him, except, indeed, the game of life in which she staked her 
whole happiness. As for Herbert, he had been no unwilling 
party to those brisk rides in the crisp morning air, those joyous 
rambles on foot through the fields, those exquisite chats on the 
lawn after dinner as the twilight softly deepened into night. 
Trust a woman to read the meaning of a glance, a glistening eye, 
a tender inflection of the voice! 

And she had been happy in her knowledge of the love kindling 
within his breast—happy as a child. 

Then another life commenced. Bertha came home, and 
shattered all this happiness as if it were a mere toy—Bertha, her 
sister. Ah! that made the blow all the more cruel, it coming 
from her—the sister whom she had so longed to see after a six 
months’ absence, Bertha, the playmate of her girlhood, the one- 
time confidante of her lightest thought. 
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But it is a terrible test of sisterly love to steal one’s lover, to 
swoop down, meteor-like, in the very heyday of one’s passion, 
and declare, ‘“‘ You cannot have this man whom you adore, whose 
life you feel to be bound up with your happiness. For I wish 
him for myself, and I will have him !’’ 

And this was surely what Bertha had done. 

On the day following her return, Alice had startled her and 
Herbert in earnest converse in the library, and she did not fail 
to note how her sudden appearance covered Bertha with con- 
fusion. Alice’s heart leapt in the torrent of a sudden anguish, 
of a blighting revelation. She felt the vials of a fierce hatred 
open within her, and in one wild rush swamp that love for her 
sister which she had hitherto so warmly cherished in her heart. 

There was no driving the hot current back, no stemming it 
even. It spurned control, and every subsequent familiar glance 
between the pair swelled the tide. But the turmoil was all 
within. Without, she was the Alice of yore; perhaps a little 
less buoyant, but apparently unsuspicious, unnoticing. 

One evening the subdued lights showed four persons with, very 
unequal appetites at dinner. Sir Richard Berkstone, however, 
fine hale country squire of the old estate, more than atoned for 
his two daughters’ collapse after the fish. 

“The Berkstones,”’ he took occasion to observe, ‘‘ have 
not been in the habit of thriving on nothing, you girls, you know. 
As for you, Bertha, London seems to have destroyed your 
appetite for good.” 


“No, it hasn’t, papa. It’s the change of airI haven’t got over 
yet.” 

“Your mother used to say London always gave her an 
appetite. She loved the rush and the bustle so.” 

“Cupid has a way of meddling in these little matters, eh 
Bertha?” whispered Herbert. 

“What's that ?”” queried Sir Richard, draining his glass. 

Only Alice, with a bitter pang, had overheard the remark. 

““T was saying,” Herbert replied, looking towards his host, 
“that London air is different from what it used to be. More 
population, more smoke and fog, you know.” 


“Yes, perhaps so; but I didn’t say I agreed with my dear 
wife. I can only eat properly with the open fields and the fresh, 
untainted air in my vicinity. London’s all right—when you're 
out of it.” 


“ That’s not Bertha’s opinion at present, I’ll warrant,” quoth 
Herbert, with a meaning glance. 
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“Oh! how can you be sosilly. You know I’d far rather be 
here with—with papa—and—and Alice.” 

Herbert laughed quietly in response to her ill-disguised con- 
fusion, and again whispered hurriedly in her ear. 

Alice gripped the edge of the table in her mingled agony and 
wrath. Did they flaunt their love before her very eyes to torture 
her ? 

The conversation meandered from one topic to another, and 
gradually settled between the two men. 

“T’ve been thinking over what you were saying about actors 
and actresses, Herbert, and I must confess there’s something in 
your plea. I suppose we cannot any longer keep up the old 
prejudice against them.” . 

“Well, I fancy not. You see ‘rogues and vagabonds,’ as 
players are ignorantly supposed to be in the eye of the law—you 
should see the May number of The Theatre—can do so much 
better in other professions than the theatrical.” 

“‘ Of course you’ll admit there are actors and actors?” 

“* Decidedly ; just as there are parsons and parsons.” 


‘* Well, really I don’t know why I should have had a prejudice 
against the theatrical profession. In fact, I was hardly aware of 
that prejudice until you confronted me with the problem, ‘ Would 
T like an actor as a son-in-law?’ As you say, a question like that 
puts the matter in such a vivid personal light. After all, it would 
depend chiefly upon the man, not his vocation.” 

‘* Except he were a Radical M.P., eh? But I’m glad to hear 
you say so, heartily glad. I’ve several very dear friends actors, 
and I can assure you they closely resemble human beings in 
many ways.” 

Dinner terminated as the two men talked of the mutability. of 
things, and Alice and Bertha left them to continue the discussion 
amidst wreaths of smoke and with the assistance of a fresh 
bottle. 

Timid of each other, the sisters mounted the stairs to their 
rooms without the exchange of more than half-a-dozen faltering 
words. 

Alice locked her door, and threw herself on the bed, sobbing 
violently. | 

Her poor heart was torn with conflicting passions. She hated 
Herbert, she hated Bertha, she hated herself too—herself, yes, 
more bitterly than all. For she felt she wronged Bertha, that 
her hate for her was ungenerous, despicable. Was she to blame 
for this man’s deception ? 
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She had told Bertha nothing of her heart’s dream ; they had 
ceased to be bosom friends as of old. It was surely he who was 
the villain, and he alone—he who had dared to attempt to console 
‘her that day when he said: ‘“‘ Why, Alice, are you so changed 
towards me of late?” 

Yes, he was a traitor and a villain in very truth. Yetshe loved 
him all the same; perhaps all the more since another had his 
heart. 

A fierce contest raged within her as she lay prostrate there, 
a contest between love and love, between love and hate. But 
in the end she rose, smiling through her tears, with a fixed 
determination in her brain. 

She removed the traces of the ordeal she had passed through, 
and went out and knocked gently at Bertha’s door. 

‘“* Bertha, dear, may I come in?” 

There was no answer. 

‘“* Bertha, may I come in ?” 

She turned the handle and peered into the room. 

Bertha was not there. 


Her heart gave a strange bound. Somehow she felt glad that 
fate thus momentarily thwarted her in her intended self-sacrifice. 
She turned to go, and ran against a maid-servant about to knock 
at the door. 

** Oh, Miss Alice, here is a note for Miss Bertha. I thought 
she was up here.” 

“No, she is not here, Jane ; but stop, I'll give it her. It’s 
all right, thank you, Jane.”’ 

She looked at the envelope. ‘‘H. W.” were the initials on the 
back. It:was, then, from him. MHurrying to her room she 
tremblingly tore open the envelope and read :— 

“« My own darling,— 

** Will be waiting at the bottom of the garden near the 
summer-house under the trees at 11 to-night. Must see you. 
Don’t fail. 

“Your own 
“‘ HERBERT.”’ 
She tore the missive to shreds. 
“Your own darling will be there,” she said. 
Then she laughed queerly, and went down to the drawing-room. 


It was almost pitch dark in the vicinity of the summer-house 
as Alice, in her sister’s stead, with a cloak wrapped round her, 
peered from beneath the hood for her cavalier. 
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Suddenly she found herself grasped in two strong arms. 

‘* My dearest ! ’’ 

“Hush! Speak low,” she said in a husky whisper, in order to 
disguise her identity. ‘Father is walking on the lawn. He 
may overhear us.” 

‘Perhaps it would be as well,” was the answer, though the 
speaker followed her advice. ‘‘ He shall see us, at any rate, very 
soon hand in hand before him, asking for forgiveness for making 
ourselves happy. And then, my own, we shall never be separated 
again.” 

“Then you really love me—still ?”’ 

“ Really—still.” 

** And you never loved anyone else ?”’ 

** Never.” 

** Nor ever pretended to ?”’ 

‘* No, you jealous little one; not even pretended.” 

** Really, you say that to me, Mr. Wendford ?” 

** Wendford! Why do you call me Wendford, little pet? By 
the way, though, have you.and Wendford arranged yet how we 
can best break the news of our marriage to your father? Has 
Wendford argued him out of his antipathy to actors—told him 
that we’re not such a bad lot after all? And I’m getting on 
now. Have just got a splendid engagement, so that Herbert 
Winton may be a name worth having some day.” 

They had emerged, by degrees, from the deep shadow of the 
trees. 

Alice suddenly threw back her hood, and turned her face 
towards him. She smiled brightly, and her voice rang gay and 
buoyant. 

“Well, Mr. Winton, I congratulate you. You may well look 
bewildered. I’m Bertha’s sister, and you'll forgive my not 
making the fact known to you before when I say I think I can 
help to pacify papa. He’ll be awfully surprised, though. Mean- 
while wait here, and I’ll send Bertha to—to her Herbert.” 

She sped lightly over the turf, all aglow with the ecstasy of a 
supreme contentment. 

Life had regained its zest for Alice. 
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At the play. 


IN LONDON. 


I the matter of new productions the past month has been a 
4% singularly barren one. From the managerial standpoint 
this, however, may be regarded as a healthy sign, inasmuch as 
it goes to prove. that the popularity of existing programmes 
remains unabated. 
JEDBURY JUNIOR. 
A Light Comedy, in Three Acts, by MADELEINE LucetTTEe Rytey. Produced at Terry’s, 


February 14. 
ee Jedbury, Mr. Simpson .. .. Mr. Epwarp BEECHER. 
u 


mr... .. -. .- Mr. Freperick Kerr. Whimper .. .. .. Mr. Grrsert FarquHar. 
Mr. Christopher Jed- Job peiiice oe ao (MR Is Powe, 
ury.. .. .. .. Mr. JoHN BEeavucHAmp. Mrs. Jedbury .. .. Miss Emmy Cross. 
Major Hedway.. .. Mr. J. L. Mackay. Mrs.Glibb.. .. .. Miss Erste Cuesrer. 
Tom Bellaby .. ... Mr. ARTHUR PLAYFAIR. Nelly Jedbury .. .. Miss Eva Moore. 
Myr. Glibb .. .. .. Mr. G.E. Betramy. Dora Hedway .. .. Miss Maupe Minuert. 


., Although slight in texture and revealing at many points the 
hand of the amateur playwright, Mrs. Ryley’s comedy is so 
fresh, so fragrant, and so charming, as to insure for it a cordial 
welcome. With the courage of her sex, the authoress does not 
hesitate to set probability at defiance, and to demand from her 
audience a measure of make-believe not always to be relied on in 
these prosaic days. Luckily, however, the appeal is not in vain, 
and, despite its obvious shortcomings, Jedbury Junior conquers by 
virtue of its delightful qualities. Constructively, the piece is far 
from perfect. The characters have an irritating habit of drifting 
on and off the stage without any apparent reason, while events 
occur, not as it is natural they should, but simply and solely 
because the authoress is compelled by the requirements of her 
story to make them happen. It would be ungallant, however, 
to inquire too curiously into the why or the wherefore of a 
woman’s purpose. Even the most fastidious critic is obliged to 
acknowledge at times the force of the French proverb, Ce que 
femme veut. Yet, when all is said, the charm and interest of 
Mrs. Ryley’s work constitute in themselves a sufficient explana- 
tion of the hold it obtains upon the listener. The story starts 
with the glaring improbability that two people allow themselves 
to be hurried into a marriage which they neither desire nor 
approve, and that the ceremony takes place without either having 
seen or spoken to the other. To add to the incongruity of the 
situation, both assume names which they afterwards discard. 
The astute playgoer need hardly be told that after the lapse of 
some time the young couple come together once more, and in- 
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continently fall in love. Meanwhile, the knowledge of Christopher 
Jedbury’s marriage has reached his father’s ears, and the youth 
is in consequence ordered in the most summary fashion to quit 
the paternal house, a berth being found for him in the Bombay 
branch of the old man’s business. Thither he goes, under the 
assumed name of Arthur Blank, and thither he is followed in due 
course not only by Dora Hedway, his sweetheart, and her father, 
but also by all the remaining characters down to Jedbury sen.’s 
butler! So preposterous, indeed, are the incidents of the last 
act that it is hard to accept them except as part and parcel of a 
pretty fairy tale. And as such it is best, perhaps, to regard 
Jedbury Junior, and so avoid any further necessity for criticism. 
Christopher, in the end, duly exposes the scoundrelly manager of 
his father’s business, proves himself to be a man of brains and 
business capacity, and eventually discovers that the woman he is 
madly in love with is his own wife! Thus are forgiveness and 
happiness meted out to the Prince Charming of Mrs. Ryley’s 
pleasing conte bleu. An excellent all-round performance con- 
tributed to the success ofthe piece. Mr. Fred Kerr, in the title 
part, played with considerably more animation than is usual 
with him, and even contrived to import a fair measure of pathos 
into the character. Miss Maude Millett stands facile princeps as 
the representative of a bright, winning, impetuous English girl, 
and nothing could have surpassed in sweetness or in grace her 
portrait of Dora Hedway. Mr. John Beauchamp gave a highly- 
finished study of the choleric Jedbury sen., and Mr. J. L. 
‘Mackay an exceedingly clever sketch of Major Hedway. Shadowy 
as the other characters are, they were effectively handled by the 
competent company which Mr. Kerr has gathered around him. 





THE Foon oF THE FAMILY. 
An Original Comedy, in Three Acts, by — ~~ cng Produced at the Duke of York’s Theatre, 


anuary 30- 

Colonel Cardington Mr. Rosert PaTreman. Matin .. .. .. Mr. Lyston Lyre. 

Peter Adolphus Gri- | RoreLambert .. Miss Gmentrupe Kixeston. 
son +. «. «- Mr. CmartesCarntwricut. | KittyTrever.. .. Miss Leva AsHWELL, 

Basil Lambert \. Mr. H. B. Irvine. | Cousin Tilly .. .. Miss Marie Lyons. 

Arthur Saville .. Mr. Witrrep ForstER. 


Produced on Thursday, the 30th of January, The Fool of the 
Family was withdrawn, after a run of three nights, on the 
following Saturday. The circumstance is perhaps the most 
eloquent testimony that can be afforded to the quality of the 
play. That the management should ‘thus frankly have 
acknowledged its failure relieves the belated critic of the 
responsibility of giving utterance to views which, it would be 
idle to conceal, could be complimentary neither to the author 
‘nor to the producer of so inept a comedy. If in this instance 
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we are unable to adopt the time-honoured principle of saying 
nothing but good of the dead, we can at least refrain from 
speaking evil. Hn art, says an old proverb, le sommeil est 
une opinion, and if for “sleep” be substituted the word 
“silence,” our impressions regarding The Fool of the Family 
may easily be surmised. Even judged from the low standpoint 
of melodramatic farce, Mr. Fergus Hume’s play is unworthy of 
consideration, and the author, if he possess any sense of gratitude 
at all, ought to be thankful to us for drawing over it the mantle 
of oblivion. His story is merely a vulgarised version of Emile 
Augier’s L’ Aventuriére related with none of the wit, cleverness, 
or ability shown by that famous French writer. Basil and 
Rose Lambert, a couple of unscrupulous adventurers, learn that 
a certain Colonel Cardington, with unspeakable foolishness, 
keeps in his own house a number of diam2nds worth £30,000, the 
property of his ward, Kitty Trevor. By some unexplained means 
they contrive to secure a footing in the Colonel’s house. But 
they have reckoned without the latter’s nephew, Peter Grison, 
who, after having been sent adrift by his uncle, is, at the request 
of Kitty, allowed to resume his old position. Peter, although 
always regarded as the fool of the family, is, of course, an 
exceedingly shrewd and long-headed young man; or, rather, 
this is the impression intended to be conveyed by the author. 
As a matter of fact, however, his singularly fatuous behaviour is 
more than sufficient, in the eyes of the audience, to justify his 
claim to the title conferred upon him. At an early stage in the 
proceedings, Peter recognises the Lamberts as a pair of swindlers, 
by whom, two years previously, he had been drugged and robbed 
in a Bayswater boarding-house. In place of adopting the 
obvious plan of calling in the police, Grison imposes upon himself 
the task of unmasking the two, compelled thereto, doubtless, by 
the consciousness that did he decline to do so the author would be 
unable to lengthen his piece out to the required extent. For this 
superfluous act of devotion we confess we can hardly find it in 
our hearts to forgive Mr. Peter Adolphus Grison. In the end, 
Lambert obtains the key to the safe in which the diamonds are, 
but having discovered his purpose, Grison forestalls the would- 
be thief by concealing himself there. ‘‘ When the pie was. 
opened the birds began to sing,” and it is hardly necessary to 
indicate the nature of Mr. Peter Grison’s song when he is 
brought face to face with Basil Lambert, and so enabled to estab- 
lish that gentleman’s guilt. Unfortunately, one could not fail to 
be struck by the contrast provided by the discordant chorus which 
greeted the fall of the curtain a moment later. Tothe general 
performance, hardly greater praise can be given than to the piece. 
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Mr. Charles Cartwright was clearly as much out of his element as 
the fool of the family as Miss Gertrude Kingston seemed to be in 
the part of Rose Lambert. Nor is there much to be said for Mr. 
Robert Pateman’s impersonation of the comically irascible 
Colonel Cardington. Mr. H. B. Irving played Basil Lambert 
in somewhat of his father’s style, while Miss Lena Ashwell’s 
Kitty Trevor was full of animation and of character. 


THE NEw BarRMAID. 


A Musical Play, in Two Acts, by Freperick Bowyer and W. P. Sprance. Music by Jonn Croox. 
Produced at the Avenue Theatre, February 12. 


Captain Lovebury Mr. Harrison-Brocksank. William White .. Mr. J. L, Sure. 


Lieut.Bradley .. Mr. Cuartes Rowan Ethel Joy .. .. Miss Acnes DELsPoRTE, 
Colonel Claymore.. Mr. C. L. WitForb. Lady Moulton .. Miss Mania SAKER. 
Bertie White -- Mr. J.J. Datuas. Brenda Louth .. Miss Maser Honr. 
Mons. Bonsor -- Mr. E. Daenat. | Mabel ee -- Miss Epitn Desrox. 
Gussie oe -- Mr. Jack THompson. | Kitty .. me -- Miss Eprru Garn. 
Tommy se .. Miss IncrEvILLE. | Laura a -» Miss Marre ALEXANDER. 
Inspector Hart .. Mr. BranpDRETH. | Dee .. oe -- Miss Lorrie Cots. 
Ciub Porter .. Mr, CaRrnine. ' 


The New Barmaid has perhaps grounds for claiming to be 
musical, inasmuch as Mr. John Crook has contributed to it some 
exceedingly pleasing and tuneful numbers ; but by what right it 
is labelled a play we frankly admit we are entirely at a loss to 
guess. Possibly, however, the authors, recognising the absence 
of wit in their libretto, determined at the last moment to make 
amends by importing into the description of their piece one 
touch of humour. Late as it comes, we gladly welcome this 
sign of regenerating grace, and can only trust that its influence 
may be even more apparent in their next effort. Meanwhile, 
The New Barmaid must stand—or fall—by its own merits. Those, 
we regret to say, are few. Of plot the piece contains hardly 
more than might conveniently be packed into the proverbial nut- 
shell, while in no respect can it be commended either for its 
originality or itsingenuity. Itis true the public have long ere this 
ceased to demand the presence of either of these qualities in any- 
thing like large quantities where musical comedy is concerned ; 
but, after all, there is such a thing as fair measure even in con- 
nection with that class of entertainment. Messrs. Bowyer and 
Sprange, however, do not appear as yet to have awakened to a 
proper sense of their responsibilities in this respect, but doubtless 
time—and the critics—will help to open their eyes. The idea 
which provides the basis of the slender story developed, through 
a maze of song and dance, in The New Barmaid is somewhat 
similar to that used in The Shop Girl, although as regards 
treatment the two possess little in common. The first act passes 
in the Owletts Club, where an intolerably vulgar set of ‘‘ Johnnies,” 
“* mashers,” etc.,endeavour to keep things going merrily. How 
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Colonel Claymore comes thither in search of his long-lost 
daughter, supposed to be a barmaid employed in the Club, and 
how, when at length discovered, she proves to be anything but 
an acquisition, calls only for passing reference.. Mixed up with 
these are two brothers, Bertie and William White (Mr. J. J. 
Dallas and Mr. J. L. Shine), one rich, the other poor, and such 
fun as the piece affords arises chiefly from the reversal of their 
respective positions in the second act. To Miss Lottie Collins, 
in the incidental part of a lady journalist, the authors owe a deep 
debt of gratitude. But for her unflagging energy and clever 
acting, it is not difficult to conjecture what would have been the 
fate of their piece. Miss Collins, it is true, brings to the theatre 
a little of the atmosphere of the music hall. She is, however, a 
thorough artist, and can deliver a topical song as few actresses 
are capable of doing. For the rest, mention need only be made 
of Mr. Harrison-Brockbank, an accomplished vocalist, Mr. E. 
Dagnall, admirable in a minor part, and of Misses Agnes Dela- 
porte and Maggie Hunt as deserving praise. The authors’ lyrics 
are chiefly remarkable for having attained the distinction of 
being vulgar but not funny, and it is distinctly to Mr. John 
Crook’s credit that he has succeeded in wedding them to such 
charming and dainty music. 


On ’CHANGE. 


A Comedy, in Three Acts, adapted by Miss Eweretta Lawrence, from the German of Von Mose. 
Revived at the Strand Theatre, February 15. 


James Burnett.. es Mr Winuiam Farren. De Haas .. -- Mr. E. H. Ketty. 


Professor Peckering Tiffin 99 -. Mr. W. Beckxwira. 

Peck .. oe -» Mr, Fexrx Morris. Lavinia .. .. Miss Enrp SpencerBrunton. 
Tom 26 nat .. Mr. W. Scorr Buist. Mrs. Peck -. Miss Anice MANSFIELD, 
Joe ee oe -- Mr. Yorke 81&PHENS. Millie és .. Miss GwENDOLEN FLoyp. 
Mouser .. ee . Mr. James WELcH. Iris in Miss EweretTa LAWRENCE. 


Only a few words are required to record the revival of On 
‘Change, a farce which on its original production, some ten years 
ago, achieved a distinct success. The piece itself is a fairly 
workmanlike and amusing adaptation of Von Moser’s comedy 
Ultimo. That it would ever have enjoyed sustained popularity 
is doubtful, however, had it not fbeen for Mr. Felix Morris’s 
extraordinarily fine performance as the old Scotch Professor, 
Peckering Peck. Seldom has anything so good as this been seen 
on the stage since the days of Phelps’ Macsycophant. It is a 
living presentment, marvellously correct in all its details, of a 
dour, hot-tempered, stubborn Scotchman, possessed of the firmest 
belief in his own powers, and quick to resent the slightest hint 
in their disparagement. The impersonation is one which no 
lover of really good acting ought to miss. An admirable cast, 
which includes Mr. William Farren, Mr. Yorke Stephens, and 
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Miss Eweretta Lawrence in- their original characters, gives all 
point and expression to the adapter’s amusing dialogue. 





IN PARIS. 


Le Modéle at the Odéon, Innocent at the Nouveautés, Le Dindon 
at the Palais Royal, and Grosse Fortune at the Théatre Frangais, 
are the pieces de résistance of the month. 

Le Modéle, by MM. Henry Fouquier and Georges Birtal, is a 
psychological study after the fashion of the day, with a termina- 
tion adapted to the contemporary theatre-going public. A young 
sculptor, Raymond (M. Magnier), loves his model, Albertine 
(Mlle. Dux), who is his mistress. He loves also his old friend and 
teacher’s daughter, to whom he is affianced. The authors have 
explained that their idea is to exhibit these two loves in contrast 
—the one, the chaste and “ social’ love, “passionate and 
exclusive to the point of jealousy of the ideal rather than of 
loving beings; the other, the sensual love, unsacrificing, un- 
scrupulous, yet impressive in its depth of sincerity.” The 
struggle between the two contending forces results in the defeat 
of the latter, and the death, by her own hand, of Albertine. The 
story is an old one, and the ending seems unnecessarily violent. 

Innocent and Le Dindon are farcical comedies, full of Gallic 
verve and device. The former, by MM. Alfred Capus and 
Alphonse Allais, is a droll skit on French red-tapeism and sundry 
other administrative shortcomings. A poacher is arrested by 
mistake for an offence committed by an aspirant lover, and 
condemned to imprisonment. The lady imposes a condition on 
the said aspirant, that he shall give himself up and procure 
the liberation of the innocent man. This the said aspirant does, 
though rather tardily, seeing that he does it on the very day 
when the innocent man, having completed his term of imprison- 
ment, is to be liberated. The revelation of the judicial error, as 
it turns out, however, complicates matters considerably. The 
innocent man can no longer be liberated without new formalities, 
and the prison authorities cannot receive the guilty man without 
still more difficult ones. Eventually all is put right; the 
sentimental dame espouses her not very savoury admirer, and 
the innocent poacher becomes an important centre of a political 
agitation.’ Le Dindon is the sort of extravaganza the average 
Parisian adores. The husbands are deceivers all, and the wives 
mean to get their revenge in kind. The whole dramatis persone 

turn up by understandings and misunderstandings at the critical 
moment ; the persons who wish to avoid each other are just those 
who meet; electric bells are unconsciously rung by a deaf person, 
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who is very visibly astounded by the commotion created—and so 
on. The piece is extremely ingenious and entertaining. 

Lastly, a grande premiere at the Francais has introduced 
M. Meilhac to that distinguished house. Grosse Fortune is the 
old story that much money does not necessarily make happiness. 
Pierre Mauras (M. Le Bargy) has suddenly come into forty 
millions of francs. In spite of his good fortune, he does not break 
off his engagement to Marcelle (Mme. Bartet). That shows what 
a nice fellow he was before he was spoilt by his good luck. His 
wife’s friend, Georgette Narasty (Mme. Brandés), however, is a 
seductive and fortune-hunting adventuress, cuts out Marcelle, 
and relieves the husband of some of his superfluous millions. An 
explosion comes, and Marcelle leaves her husband. Her departure, 
witnessed by her husband and Georgette from the window, does 
not suit the plans of the latter, and she leaves him, too, with an 
injunction not to return to her house till he is reconciled with 
his wife. This is the climax of the piece, and is really telling. 
The reconciliation in the end, with the moral complete, falls flat. 
M. Coquelin cadet appears in an accessory character, and the 
admirable acting of the Comédie Francaise redeems a piece 
hardly up to the level of that illustrious company. 





IN BERLIN. 


King Henry IV. (Konig Heinrich IV.), Herr Ernst von Wilden- 
bruch’s latest tragedy, was received on the occasion of its first 
performance at the Berliner Theatre, Berlin, with every mark of 
favour. The dramatist conceived the idea of writing this drama 
more than twenty years ago, when the Culturkampf was at its 
height. Other literary labours intervened, however, and caused 
him to delay its completion. It would have had more actuality 
at the time when Prince Bismarck was waging his war against 
the Roman Catholic Church than now, for it deals with the 
struggle between King Henry IV. and Pope Gregory VII. The 
Pope has refused to crown the King, and the latter, indignant 
at the slight, declares to the burghers of Worms that he will 
purchase new bishops with the money of the Jews of Worms, 
and put them in the seats of the bishops of Saxony who made 
common cause with the rebellious Saxon nobles. He borrowed 
money from the Jews, after exhausting the revenues of the 
Church, and it is not improbable that the Jews were the more 
willing to provide him with funds, for the reason that they hoped 
thereby to incline him favourably towards them. One thing, 
however, is certain, and that is that in his play the author has 
shown a spirit very widely removed from the persecuting dis- 
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position of the Anti-Semites, and the consequence is that he has 
been accused of endeavouring to ingratiate himself with the Jews 
on the Berlin Stock Exchange! In the second act the Pope is 
brought on the stage. He is holding a judicial court, and 
announces that, while he is disposed to pardon insults to his 
person, he will strenuously punish any offences against the 
Church itself. While he is launching his anathemas, his holi- 
ness is informed by Henry’s messengers of his deposition by the 
King. In the third act, we see the King in Worms under the 
ban of the Pope, and forsaken by all save his loving wife, whose 
presence he has up till then but unwillingly tolerated. The 
little children of the town bring the royal children cakes and a 
Christmas tree, and the King is so touched by the scene that he 
-resolves to cross the Alps in winter, and seek reconciliation with 
the Pope, thereby bringing peace to Germany. © His’ further 
object is to do everything possible, before the expiration of the 
year of his proscription, to save his crown. It is not, necessary 
to follow the historical course of events leading to the culminating 
scene, in which Henry is hailed as. Emperor, and the Pope, 
deserted by the whole of-his spiritual attendants, dies in the 
presence of one faithful priest. The play, in spite of obvious 
defects, is powerful and moving in a high degree. 


At the Thalia Theatre, in Hamburg, Herr Hugo Lubliner has 
during the last month, brought out a new four-act coniedy, en- 
titled Die Junge Frau Arneck. The first three acts were followed 
by the audience with the greatest interest and attention, but when 
the curtain descended on the third act it was felt that the play 
admitted of no logical and satisfactory conclusion. A man who 
has lived what is euphemistically called a man’s life marries a girl 
who is hardly more than out of the schoolroom. The develop- 
ment of her ideas is very skilfully delineated, as well as the reso- 
lution which she forms to win the husband who it seems to her 
-has only been lent to her so far. The way in which the in-dwell- 
ing purity and womanly instincts of the wife work upon the 
feelings of the man, tainted as he is with the corruption of the set 
in which he has lived, is admirably shown by the dramatist. 
Unfortunately, the final act was not satisfactory, and the audience 
were left with the feeling that « forced instead ofa natural ending 
had been arrived at. Es 





IN VIENNA. 


At the Theater an der Wien a new comic opera ,by Adolf 
Miller, called General Gogo, has been well received, and has, to 
all appearance, a very prosperous run before it. The words are 
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by Gustav Davis and Hugo Wittmann. General Gogo is a satire 
upon the officers of the French army, the personal allusions being 
not too finely veiled. General Dagobert Fragonard is in command 
of the troops at Lyons, and there goes by the familiar appellation 
of General Gogo. He is extremely popular, especially among the 
ladies of the ballet, by whom he is described as a verfluchter Kerl. 
His two comic songs, “‘ Popular,” and “Ich bin ein verfiluchter 
Kerl,” are hugely amusing. He has left a wife in Algiers, a 
merry sarcastic little wife, who surprises him at the manoeuvres, 
and who, in spite of opposition from many quarters, obtains the 
victory over her rivals. In the meanwhile the Minister for War, 
a civilian like Freycinet, who, as an unknown private individual, 
is frequently thrown out with the connivance of General Gogo, 
also watches the manceuvres, and, as a result, the General is con- 
demned to thirty days’ arrest. It so happens, however, that the 
Ministry is overturned just at this time, and the new premier 
hastens to offer the post of Minister for War to the immensely 
popular Gogo. The scene of this military farce is laid in a castle 
at Lyons. The usual comic business is provided, such as 
General Gogo’s passing off his wife as his daughter, while the 
Lord of the Castle represents his niece as his wife. Both men 
naturally go trespassing on each other’s preserves, and the result. 
is sufficiently laughable. 

Three one-act pieces have been brought out at the Raimund 
Theatre during the month with unequal success. Paul Heyse’s. 
Ehrenschulden has for its subject the sin of an officer in falsely 
pledging his word of honour. He has seduced the flighty wife of 
a worthy man, who, he later on learns, is his benefactor. In 
order to save the reputation and feelings of the woman he has 
betrayed, and the man he has wronged, he lies to the husband 
and denies his offence, adding to his passionate denial the assur- 
ance of his innocence upon his word of honour. His remorse at 
doing this is too much for him, and he dies by his own hand. 
He does not, however, repent of the deed which led to his perjury, 
and the conclusion of the piece, which is reached by his suicide, 
is therefore felt to be unsatisfactory, although his conduct is 
conformable to the code of honour accepted in certain circles of 
German society. The audience remained cold and indifferent. 
The failure of the author, who has achieved so many successes. 
as a novelist, was accentuated by the bad acting of his piece. 

Wunderkind, by Fulda, another one-act piece, was well played, 
but was hardly more successful. The third piece was a one-act 
drama by Carmen Sylva, the cultured and gifted Queen of 
Roumania, and its title is Ullranda. It is a tragedy of the days 
of the Vikings, when prisoners of war were offered up upon the 
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altar, or, with an iron ring round their necks, were condemned 
to hopeless and terrible slavery. Arbogast and Wodmor have 
sailed across the sea on a voyage of bloody revenge. The people 
who have remained behind have promised to the conqueror their 
loveliest maiden, the beautiful Ullranda, as the prize of victory. 
Uliranda’s hopes are centred in Arbogast, but the wild Wodmor 
is the victor, and he leads back Arbogast in chains because the 
latter refused to acknowledge him when he was elected leader of 
the band of warriors. Arbogast is condemned to death, but 
Uliranda clings to him and pushes Wodmor back. The brutal 
chieftain thinks he will subdue her as the storm-wind subdues 
the sea, and in order to break her spirit he decrees that she shall 
be the priestess at the altar for an hour, and herself, under pain 
of dishonouring slavery, sacrifice the fettered Arbogast. She 
certainly kills her lover by his own desire, but she also 
kills Wodmor immediately afterwards with the sword of revenge, 
which has grown red-hot in the glowing coals of the altar fire. 
The people and the warriors wish to stone her; but the white- 
haired priest comes forward, and consecrates her as the priestess of 
the sacrifice, because her blood-stained hand has shrunk from 
no sacrifice, and her heart is turned to steel and will never more 
beat with love for man. Noble dialogue springing from truly 
powerful feeling, an heroic theme of the olden time, a stage 
setting rich in imagination and in scenic and decorative excellence, 
combined to make a picture of striking effect. The audience 
followed the performance with breathless interest, which was 
increased by the re-appearance of Friiulein Barsescu in the 
principal part. 
IN COPENHAGEN. 

The number of Danish composers of opera is not large, and 
the number of those who have succeeded in making a reputation 
for themselves abroad is soon counted. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that a new opera by a native composer has been awaited 
with considerable interest in Denmark. Avucassin and Nicolette, 
by August Enna, produced for the first time last month in 
Copenhagen, was received with unusually cordial applause. It 
is pretty certain that this new opera, like its predecessors, The 
Witch and Cleopatra, will soon find its way into foreign 
countries. Of course, the librettist has been inspired by the 
famous old French tale, now in verse and then in prose, of the 
same name. The time is that of the Troubadours, the scene is 
the Castle of Beaucaire in Provence. The Count of Valence 
besieges the castle, and old Count Beaucaire in vain entreats his 
son Aucassin to lead the defenders into action. Onone condition 
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only will the young man take part in the engagement, and that 
condition is that his father will allow him to see his sweet friend 
Nicolette again. Beaucaire consents, and Aucassin fights and 
wins. Nicolette is: a waif who was found destitute outside the 
castle, and brought up with Aucassin by a relative of Beaucaire’s. 
The old man grows very angry at his son’s love for the penniless 
and obscure maiden, and causes her to be confined in the fortress. 
When Aucassin comes back victorious his father repents him of 
his promise and breaks his word. The son thereupon sets his 
prisoners free, and is himself imprisoned in a dungeon. 
Nicolette’s gaolers let her escape, and she wanders into a wood, 
whither Aucassin follows her when he gains his liberty. He 
finds her in a hut hidden by foliage and decked with flowers, 
which Nicolette has gathered for her lover, whose appearance she 
hails with joy. The happy pair are soon discovered, and Nico- 
lette is condemned to be burnt as a witch. All the preparations 
are being made for the autodafe, which is to include Aucassin, 
when Saracen ships appear on the coast, and the lovers endeavour 
to reach them and escape. Only Nicolette is saved, in a boat 
which Aucassin has contrived to summon, and she then disappears 
for a time. The third act passes ten years later.. Aucassin’s 
father is dead, and his subjects urge their new lord to marry. 
Always cherishing the memory of his youthful love in his heart, 
the new Count of Beaucaire betroths himself to the daughter of 
the Count of Valence. Nicolette, of course, reappears at the 
eritical moment—in the guise of a Moorish singer. She has come 
to see her lover once again. He recognises her in the approved 
romantic manner, and the course of true love, which has thus 
far run anything but smoothly for them both, culminates in their 
happy union. 


IN ITALIAN CITIES. 


La Navarraise, Massenet’s latest work, which was produced 
last month for the first time in Italy at the Scala, Milan, is in 
its way something more of a novelty than is usually implied when 
that word is used respecting an addition to the domain of opera. 
In one important respect it is different from probably anything 
which has been seen before on the operatic stage, and so much is 
this considered to be the case in Italy that one critic ventured to 
declare that, had La Navarraise been the work of a young 
composer not previously known to the public, it would have 
been taken for granted that he had failed to comply with the 
traditional canons of the operatic stage from sheer ignorance of 
their nature. The startlingly rapid action is one of the most 
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striking features of the work, and, at the same time, a feature 
which, from a managerial point of view, opens up a difficulty, 
inasmuch as it entails the selection of artists who must be actors 
as well as singers. At the Scala this difficulty was overcome by 
the engagement of Signora Elisa Frandin, Signor De Lucia, 
Signor G. Roveri, Signor M. Wigley, Signor G. Giordani, and 
Signor E. Broggi-Muttini for the leading parts. The mise-en-sctne 
was excellent, and the performance generally was most successful. 
At Turin the Ando-Leigheb company played an Italian transla- 
tion of M. Sardou’s Marcella, but failed to move their audience 
to any great pitch of enthusiasm. This can hardly be said, how- 
ever, of the first production of Signor Puccini’s new opera, 
Boheme, in the same city, when the excitement was such that 
the audience were not satisfied until the composer had responded 
to their calls no fewer than fifteen times. At Turin, also, Ecce 
Homo, a three-act drama by Signor Cognetti, was produced with 
signal success. Cortigiana, a new opera by Signor Scontrino, 
which has a plot based upon the siege of La Rochelle, made its 
first appearance at the Dal. Verme, Milan. Though its reception 
was good, it is not of a very high order of composition, and is 
unlikely to take a place among the Italian favourites. An 
Italian rendering of The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith was produced 
at the Manzoni, Milan, but the interest of the audience could 
not be sustained much beyond the first act. 





IN MADRID. 

Sefior Vital Aza, whose successful little comedy La Rebotica has 
given him a high place among the present-day writers of Spanish 
comedy, has just completed a new work of a similar kind, which 
he has entitled La Praviana. Produced at the Teatro Lara, it 
met with such a reception that a long run for it is predicted. 
After having been closed for some days the Teatro Real reopened 
with El Profeta, with Seiiora Leonardi as the heroine and Sefior 
Mariacher and Sejior Leén as the leading tenor and bass respec- 
tively. Hl Rompeolas, a lyrical farce, which was first put on the 
stage at the Zarzuela in the course of last month, must be re- 
garded as a successful piece, though the second act leaves con- 
siderable room for improvement. Sefiores Canto and Arambilet 
are the authors of the libretto, and Seiior Santamaria is the com- 
poser of the music. El Cortijo de la Irene, which was produced 
at the Eslava, has the recommendation, which does not attach 
to many other pieces at a time when to be foreign is to be 
fashionable, that its plot is entirely and peculiarly Spanish: 
in character. The story unfolded is that of a military captain 
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who has quarrelled with his fiancée, Irene, and is thrown into 
a state of jealous fury by the discovery that a stranger has 
been seen entering Irene’s residence under cover of darkness. 
Determined to discover the identity of his supposed rival, he 
succeeds in gaining admittance to the house without the know- 
ledge of Irene, and conceals himself to await the arrival of the 
stranger. The door slowly opens, and he is just about to spring 
forward and take the vengeance which he seeks, when he is 
astounded to find that the person who has entered in man’s 
attire is no other than Irene, she having so dressed herself with 
the express object of arousing the captain’s jealousy, and thus 
indirectly leading to a reconciliation. The libretto of the new 
work is by Don Carlos Fernandez Shaw, and the music by Sejior 
Chapi. Sefior Perez Galdos has dramatised Dona Perfecta, a 
novel which he published about twenty years ago, and which has 
become one of his most famous works. As has happened many 
times before in the case of a story too well known to the public, 
the stage version caused considerable disappointment. 





IN NEW YORK. 


Madame Bernhardt is again here, but has not repeated her 
former triumphs. At moments during her performances she 
seems to be merely walking through them on the assumption 
that the audience has come to see her, and not a piece of acting. 
It is for this reason, perhaps, that Izey/, the romantic drama by 
MM. Sylvestre and Morand, was received with some coolness. 
This play, like the revivals of Camille, Fedora, Adrienne Lecou- 
wreur, Gismonda, and La Tosca, would have been much better 
attended if Madame Bernhardt had refrained from personalities 
concerning Miss Fanny Davenport and Madame Duse, creating 
deep offence in the minds of all New York playgoers. At the 
Garden Theatre, Chimmie Fadden, a local play of the type that 
Edward Harrigan has made so famous, is a marked success. Mr. 
Charles H. Hooper, as the Bowery hero, has, so to speak, ‘“‘ made” 
the play. The Two Escutcheons, a comedy adapted from the 
German by Mr. Sidney Rosenfeld, gave Mr. James Lewis an ex- 
ceptionally good opportunity for the display of his comedy 
powers. Miss Rehan appeared to great advantage in a part that 
in other hands would have been almost colourless. Mr. Frank 
Worthing, abandoning his jeune premier characters, acquitted 
himself more than well as a young spendthrift. At Palmer’s 
Theatre, The Squire of Dames has failed to justify the high 
opinions expressed by some of the critics, being withdrawn after 
three weeks, Its original has been spoken of as a well-made play, 
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and the adaptation felicitous. Dumas, as has before been pointed 
out in The Theatre, referred to L’Ami des Femmes as 
a piece mal faite, and the adaptation undoubtedly suffers 
from the necessary change of background from France 
to England. Mr. John Drew, as Mr. Kilroy, has evoked 
hearty and well-deserved praise. Miss Maud Adams was the 
Mrs. Dennant, and again proved hersslf in every way worthy of 
supporting so finished an actor as Mr. Drew. At the Empire, 
another London play, 4 Woman’s Reason, has been given. The 
plot is unsavoury, and the production seems to be saved from 
failure only by the excellent acting to be seen in it. Miss Viola 
Allen, as the Hon. Nina Keith, was little short of perfect. One 
mistake in this most difficult part would have ruined the play. 
Miss Allen not only avoided pitfalls, but saw and took advantage 
of the few points at which she could legitimately shine. Of the 
actors, Mr. J. E. Dodson easily carried off first honours. His 
performance of Andrew Gibbard in Michael and His Lost Angel 
is the only but all-sufficient reason for that play being gratefully 
remembered by the few who saw it. Now he has added to his 
list another and a very different piece of work in the Rev. Cosmo 
Pretious. The Evening Sun says of this performance: “‘ It was 
played so well by Mr. J. E. Dodson last night that it became the 
‘one cheering feature of the play. In all his long career of 
character work Mr. Dodson has done nothing more original. 
His was an artistic performance of the first water.” Mr. Henry 
Miller as the husband, and Mr. Edgar Davenport as the lover, 
were both excellent. Mr. W. H. Crane has reappeared at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre in a rather thin melodrama, by Mr. 
Franklin Fyles, entitled The Governor of Kentucky. His com- 
pany is above the average, and from the fact that he is one of the 
few actors who can make a success of almost any play, it will not 
be surprising if he gets a fair run out of it. Miss Ada Rehan has 
made one of the successes of her career in The Countess Gucki. 
The Countess is a lady who plays with her admirer much in the 
same way as Beatrice does with Benedick, and, like her, 
eventually falls in love with her butt. The story is of gossamer, 
but is delightfully told. Mr. James Lewis is again at home 
and Mr. Charles Richman, a new comer to Daly’s Theatre, 
acquits himself creditably as the Countess’s lover. Henry Pettitt 
and Sir Augustus Harris were the authors of the five-act melo- 
drama produced at the American, called Burmah. A battle sce ne 
including the introduction of a real Maxim gun, forms the 
principal scene of the play. There is less of originality in the 
piece than might have been expected of such authors—the plot 
following very conventional lines. This and The War of Wealth 
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certainly creates an embarras de richesses in the matter of melo- 
drama. The latter, produced at the Star Theatre, is by Mr. C.T. 
Dazey who, although crudely effective, is not, of course, to be 
compared with such pastmasters as the authors of Burmah. At 
the Lyceum The Prisoner of Zenda has been revived, with Mr. 
J. K. Hackett as the Red Elphberg. 





SIR HENRY IRVING IN AMERICA. 


The present tour of the Lyceum company has been marked 
by.a triumphant progress over what to them was entirely new 
ground. It had long been Sir Henry Irving’s wish to visit the 
South. Mr. Abbey gladly fell in with this project, and more 
than a year ago placed before him an itinerary for the purpose- 
He made but one objection to the suggested route. ‘Is it not 
possible at any exercise of exertion,” he asked, “ for us to appear 
in more cities than you mention?” So, at the conclusion of a 
remarkably successful engagement at Washington, the company 
left for Richmond, where they played on January 20th and 21st, 
‘at first in The Merchant of Venice. ‘It is a generally acknow- 
ledged fact,” wrote the dramatic critic of the Times, “ that 
nowhere the world over do foreign artists—I mean artists of true 
authority and distinction—immediately meet with such a warm, 
such. a whole-souled reception as in this country. At the 
Academy last evening, Henry Irving and Ellen Terry made 
their first appearance before a southern audience, and fairly 
carried that audience by storm. The house was crowded in 
every part, and the assembly was brilliant, fashionable, and 
thoroughly representative. The revival of The Merchant of 
Venice captured the public fancy, and in every quarter it was 
sincerely felt and proclaimed that here at last was the perfection 
of stage display. The performance was round, symmetrical, and 
thorough, every detail being kept subordinate to intelligent 
general effect, and no effort being made towards overweening 
individual display. The Shylock of Henry Irving, ‘feeds fat the 
ancient grudge’ against Antonio, until the law of Portia, more 
subtle than equitable, interferes to thwart him; but also 
he avenges the wrong that his ‘sacred nation’ has suffered. 
His grasp of the character is firm, his execution of it flexible with 
skill and affluent with intellectual power. If memory carries 
“away a shuddering thought of his baleful gaze upon the doomed 
Antonio and of his cry at the summons, ‘ Come, prepare!’ it also 
retains the image of a father convulsed with grief—momentarily, 
but sincerely—and of a man who at least can remember that he 
once loved. Ellen Terry’s Portia was stately, yet fascinating; a 
“woman to inspire awe, and yet to captivate every heart. Nearer 
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to’ Shakspere’s. meaning than that no actress can ever go. 
Never in one day has the poetry of Shakspere fallen from human 
lips in a strain of such melody; with such teeming freedom of 
felicitous delivery and such dulcet purity of diction. The 
illusions of stage-craft, the splendour and the suggestion of 
eostume, the scenic effect of changing groups, the use of figure, 
voice, and action, the warp and woof of dramatic art in all its 
complexity, these are all woven together:in one end—the play.” 
“Richmond,” writes the Dispatch, “‘ has been served a dramatic 
feast, and a most sumptuous one at that. To say that Sir Henry 
Irving is the most original and remarkable actor that has visited 
us in the present decade is but to endorse the accepted opinion of 
cultivated society. He has so thoroughly mastered the character 
of Shylock that it becomes real, and not a stage-picture.”’ 

No less enthusiastic was the greeting accorded to the players at 
Charlestown on January 22nd, at Savannah on January 23rd, and at 
Atlanta on January 24th and 25th. In the last-named city he found 
Paderewski a rival attraction, but nevertheless had overflowing 
audiences. His arrival was heralded in a cordial article by the Con- 
stitution. ‘‘ Had he come to us without any title,” says the writer, 
“the man who stands at the head of his profession in England, 
and who is confessedly the greatest producer—using the term in 
its stage relation—the world has ever had, would excite just the 
same interest and would draw just the same houses. There is 
every reason why he should, for he has earned his place on the 
topmost round of the ladder. Irving did not need the title, and, 
indeed, I have always felt that it was the peerage, and not 
Sir Henry, who was honoured by its conference. We will all go 
to see Irving the actor—not to omit, of course, the very charming 
and most talented Miss Ellen Terry, who is a very prominent 
part of the Irving ensemble—because he is a great actor, and 
because he produces great plays with a completeness that has 
never been attained by any of his predecessors. I am sure 
Mr. Irving will be given a greeting worthy his position.” Nor 
was this expectation disappointed. People came from all parts 
of the state to attend the performances, and during the whole of 
the previous night—from six o’clock in the evening until nine 
o’clock the next morning—there was an ever-increasing crowd at 
the box-office of the theatre of would-be purchasers of tickets: 
Not a few of this crowd were pugilists hired for the purpose. 
“What,” says the Constitution,“ a magnificent ovation he received, 
and what magnificent return he gave for it! In the wildest flights 
of his fancy, Shakspere could not have dreamed of sucha production 
of his famous play. However much difference of opinion there 
may be among critics as to Mr. Irving’s portrayal of the great 
roles of Shakspere, there can be no dissenting voice in the verditt 
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that no man has ever given such productions—no, not in the 
history of the stage. There has been nothing that could com- 
pare with these Irving productions, and it is axiomatic, therefore, 
that Atlanta has never seen such magnificence before. No 
wonder the world calls his Shylock great; it is the Shylock of 
Shakspere come to life.” 

New Orleans was.in quite a delightful flutter of excitement for 
four days after January 27, when, again with Paderewski as a 
friendly revival at another theatre, the company appeared at the 
Grand Opera House there in The Merchant of Venice. The rush 
for seats is described on all hands as without a parallel. Here, as 
throughout, the revival was hailed as nothing less than a revela- 
tion. ‘The presentation,” said the Times-Democrat, “ was a 
splendid one from either a dramatic or a scenic point of view. 
It was not merely that each scene was realistic to the last degree, 
stagecraft and scenic awe being seemingly exhausted in the 
creation of fitting effects, but there was an artistic harmony of 
tone and colour everywhere that told unmistakably of the master- 
hand of the true artist working in even the smallest details. 
Henry Irving has often been pronounced the greatest of stage 
managers, and to his splendid stage productions have been 
credited much of his phenomenal success as an actor. This is 
an incorrect and unfair estimate of his dramatic genius, but at 
the same time the pre-eminence of his stage management must 
stand unquestioned. Taking his production of The Merchant of 
Venice last night as a sample, it can only be said that it was 
adequate. But, after all, this is saying a great deal. It was 
adequate in that it preserved the dramatic illusion from first to 
last, but that it did not transcend the limit of adequacy was 
proven by the fact that even the most splendid of the stage 
pictures presented never for one moment distracted the attention 
of the playgoer from the action of the play. The most exquisite 
harmonies of colouring, the strongest perspectives, and, in short, 
the most artistic of the stage pictures always blended and 
harmonised with the development of the story, and they were 
always wholly subordinate to the dramatic effects. Henry Irving’s 
conception of Shylock is a sublime one. It is the Jewish 
patriarch of Scripture more than the modern usurer. He portrays 
at once the grandeur and the failings of his race, but in such a 
way that the rank injustice which he suffers unwittingly wins 
for him not a little of the sympathies of the audience.” What 
the Times-Democrat says of the performance generally may be 
taken as typical of all that has been written and said in the South 
on the subject. All playgoers had heard of the achievements of 
Sir Henry Irving elsewhere, but the direct proof they had of some 
appear to have exceeded their most high-flown expectations. 
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Echoes from the Green Room. 





SHortT iy after the funeral of Prince Henry of Battenberg, the Queen 
requested the Lord Chamberlain to express tothe managers of the theatres 
who closed them on that day “her majesty’s thanks and appreciation of 
this spontaneous act on their part, which marks not only their loyalty and 
respect, but also their sympathy with her majesty and the Princess 
Beatrice and the royal family in the heavy affliction which has befallen 
them.” 


Mapame Partt, who has just left Nice for London, was once the recipient 
of a pretty compliment from the Prince of Wales. He arrived at Craig-y- 
Nos during a heavy downfall of rain. He was met at the door by his 
hostess, who said that she had heen praying for fine weather. “ Madame,” 
said the Prince, “if you had sung your prayers I am sure it would have 
been all right.” 

Str Henry Irvine has no reason to be dissatisfied with the results of 
his tour in the South. Here, as in the North, he has, in the words of a 
well-informed correspondent, been “carrying everything before him.” 
New Orleans hailed him with as much enthusiasm as does New York. 

No inconsiderable part of his time in each place he visits is given up to 
the irrepressible interviewer. To one of these he mentioned the fact that 
in early life, at Manchester, he played a subordinate part to the Hamlet of 
Edwin Booth. ‘“ And that Hamlet,” he added, “was one of ideal beauty.” 

From Washington we learn that since Sir Henry Irving accepted the 
responsibilities of knighthood he seems to have evinced a lively interest in 
the affairs of nations. During his visit to that city, he found time, with 
Miss Terry, who is said by a local journalist to have “floated in as grace- 
fully as swansdown,” to visit the Senate Chamber at the height of a 
debate. They had seats in the private gallery, and were, of course, the 
observed of all observers. 

Tue Irving engagement at Washington was in every sense a brilliant 
success. The President and Mrs. Cleveland occupied boxes on one of the 
King Arthur nights. On another occasion the entire second gallery was 
filled with pupils of the Central and Business High Schools. 

LivELy indeed was a scene at the Jefferson, Richmond, on the night of 
January 19, when the British Association in that city entertained Sir 
Henry Irving at dinner. Mr. Alexander Cameron presided. Mr. Webb- 
Peploe proposed the health of the chief guest, describing him as one 
recognised by the English speaking world asia master without peer. 
Another guest was the Hon. President of the Court of ‘Appeals of Virginia, 
Judge Keith, who spoke of Sir Henry as the greatest living interpreter of 
the greatest of all dramatists. 

In an interview at New Orleans, Sir Henry Irving contradicted a 
rumour that he intended to retire from the stage shortly, adding that he 
had made engagements for two years. 

One of Sir Henry Irving’s audiences at Atlanta had a picturesque and 
Striking feature. From far and near the mighty nobles of Yaarab Temple 
Ancient Arabic Order of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, Atlanta oasis, 
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gathered in the city to worship at the altar of art. No fewer than two 
hundred of them, each wearing a sharp tailed black coat and a red fez, 
and each accompanied by alady. At about eight o'clock they began to 
appear in the neighbourhood of the Grand Opera House, where on that 
night Sir Henry Irving was to play The Merchant of Venice. 

MapDAaME BERNHARDT has aroused no little ill-feeling in New York by 
some remarks in disparagement of Miss Fanny Davenport and Signora 
Duse, and this disparagement both press and public are disposed to resent, 
“Tt is utterly ridiculous,” she told an interviewer, “for the critics to com- 
pare me to la Duse. There is not the slightest similarity in our work. 
As a clever comedienne she could justly be compared with Réjane, but it is 
positively stupid to compare her with me.” “No one who has seen Duse 
and Réjane,” says the Miror, “would think of putting them in the same 
category. As well group Clare Morris and Lotta. Duse’s power is greater 
than Bernhardt’s, for Duse’s is the power of truth, while Bernhardt’s is the 
power of theatricalism.” 


Sicnora DusE was to appear in’ Washington on February 17, and in 
New York a week later. Subsequently she goes to Philadelphia, Boston. 
Baltimore and Brooklyn. She refuses to play at Chicago. 

Tue King of, Sweden has personally conferred upon Signora Duse 
the Medal of Sciences and Arts, and presented her with an auto- 
graphed portrait of himself. “Signora,” he said, “ you have travelled all 
over the world, and I never move from my country. I hope that good 
fortune may bring you among us once more. If I am not here I shall 
be im the country, and I hope you will come to me there, for my house shall 
be ever ready to receive you.” 

MapamM_E Asani has arrived in New York. 


For two reasons the death of Lord Leighton must not pass unnoticed 
in these pages. He was the first President of the Royal Academy who had 
“Music” and “The Drama” included in the list of toasts at the annual dinner 
of that institution—in other words, at the most splendidly representative 
of all English social gatherings. As Sir Arthur Sullivan remarks, “the 
liberal and generous view which Lord Leighton took of the equality of all 
arts was a dominant feature in his many-sided character.” 

Mapame Mopgeska has had a serious illness at Cincinnati, but is now 
recovering. 

Accorpinec to the New York Evening Sun, at a dinner party given in 
honour of Miss Sybil Sanderson, the hostess turning to the prima donna, 
remarked, “Do you know, the jewels you wear in Manon are the most 
beautiful I have ever seen.” “(Good heavens,” whispered Miss Sanderson ; 
“you surely didn’t think they were real, did you? I should have had to 
be dreadfully naughty to get them.” 

WE can state that the present will be the last year of Mr. Tree’s tenancy 
of the Haymarket, as he intends to build a large theatre on the site of 
Her Majesty’s. Before long, we understand, he will play Falstaff in the 
First Part of Henry IV. 

Mr. Prvnero is understood to be writing a piece for the Court Theatre. 

Tue production of the new Gilbert-Sullivan opera has been retarded by 
the success of Zhe Mikado, but will take place in a few days. 

Mr. Hare, who is continuing to meet with marked success in Americain 
A Pair of Spectacles, was lately the guest'in New York of the Lotos Club, 
which he enlivened with imitations ard stories of Signor Salvini. At a 
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London dinner, we are told, the tragedian, not knowing English, spoke in 
his native tongue. An Italian friend, whose English was very bad, stood 
up beside him to act as interpreter. Of the florid periods of Salvini and 
the half unintelligible utterances of the other, Mr. Hare, as a clever mimic, 
naturally made a good deal. 

Tue Lotos Club, it may be remarked in passing, has a charm peculiar to 
itself. “Its bohemianism,” we are rightly told, “is tempered with decorum, 
and at these delightful affairs neither guests nor members are offended by 
the ribald incidents that mark the entertainments of certain clubs whose 
atmosphere is highly charged with professionalism.” 

It may be taken for granted that Sir Augustus Harris will utilise Drury 
Lane for a short season of English aud Italian opera during the interval 
between the termination of the pantomime run and the beginning of the 
Covent Garden season, which starts, as usual, about the middle of May. 
In view of this, the impresario made one or two engagements before he 
went “artist-hunting” last month in the neighbourhood of the Riviera 
and Northern Italy. He is also associated with the coming production 
at the Opéra Comique Theatre of Professor Stanford’s new light romantic 
opera, Shamus O’ Brien, which is being looked forward to with a good deal 
of interest. The idea of using Le Fanu’s popular ballad for the ground- 
work of a comic opera was distinctly happy. 

Mr. Toote will not be seen again at the theatre in King William-street, 
the London County Council refusing to renew the licence unless alterations 
involving an outlay of £4,000 or £5,000 are effected, and the governors of 
the adjacent hospital, to whom the property belongs, not seeing their way 
to incur such expenditure. 

Mr. Grorce RieNotp has arrived in London from Australia, and is 
likely to appear before us in the Biblical play Joseph of Canaan 

Mr. Forses Rosertson replied to the toast of the Drama at the twelth 
annual dinner of the Playgoers Club, held at the Criterion on January 26, 
Mr. Edward Rose taking the chair. He defended the problem play, which, 
he said, had widened our horizon. One passage in his speech may have 
had particular significance. “I would ask,” he said, “dramatic authors 
continually to remind themselves that a play is not finished, not com- 
plete, when the last word is written at the desk. A play must have an 
audience, must be acted, or it is no play ; and it is my conviction that, 
however gifted and experienced an author may be, it is only by the heartiest 
co-operation with the manager and the actor that he can hope to win an 
artistic success. I know how dear to him in his study are those graceful 
lines that read so well ; on the stage they must either be changed or deleted.” 
Was Michael and His Lost Angel in the speaker’s mind at that moment ? 

Mr. aND Mrs. KENDAL have gone on another provincial tour, which they 
began at Portsmouth on the 10th of February. 

Ir is believed that Mr. Kipling is at work on a play dealing with the 
adventures of a nautch girl. 

Mr. Witson BarReETT evidently founds great hopes upon the present 
vogue of The Sign of the Cross, for he has cancelled his touring arrangements 
for this year and next, and postponed his next visit to America, which was 
to have begun in the autumn. In the provinces, Mr. H. B. Irving will play 
Marcus Superbus (who ought, it has been unkindly suggested, to be re- 
christened Marcus Suburbanus), while the part of Mercia will be intrusted 


to Miss Lillah McCarthy, a clever young actress, who has only been on the 
professional stage for about a year. 
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To follow The Professor's Love Story, Mr. Willard has in hand a fresh 
version of Mr. H. A. Jones’s capital little play, The Deacon. The author 
is understood to be writing a third act to it, and otherwise filling out the 
scheme, which originally included only four characters, and was in two acts. 
Mr. Jones has been singularly unlucky with his last two efforts. 


Mr. CLement Scorr continues to act as Mr. Daly’s champion and 
defender in the various newspapers to which he contributes theatrical 
articles. Speaking of the intended production of the two parts of Henry IV. 
rolled into one, with Miss Rehan as Prince Hal, Mr. Scott wrote in the 
Daily Telegraph :—“ It is to be hoped that we shall hear no more of that 
ungenerous and illiberal spirit which protests against the production of 
Shaksperean plays at any theatre that is not managed by an Englishman.” 
Of this spirit we cannot remember noting any traces. Certainly The 
‘Theatre has not shown it. If Mr. Scott hopes to hear no more protests 
against Mr. Daly’s mutilations of Shakspere, we fear he is doomed to dis 
appointment. 


In this matter The Theatre is now very far from standing alone. From 
many quarters whence opinions worth listening to are expected, we hear 
remonstrances similar to those made in our pages. Take the following as 
an instance—a paragraph from the Sketch :—“ An American manager—who 
has before distinguished himself by collaborating with Shakspere, much to 
that immortal’s detriment— is reported to have calmly telescoped the first 
and second parts of Henry IV. into one play, and is going to allow his 
leading lady to represent Prince Hal! This, if true, is surely a more solid 
grievance on which to go to war with America than the boundary of 
Venezuela. I have, in the distant past, seen Hamlet played by a woman— 
I believe it was by Miss Marriott in the early ’sixties; I have seen Romeo 
murdered in broken English by a foreign lady called Vestouli, and very 
distressing and unnatural performances they were ; but Prince Hal to be 
played by a clever American comédienne out-Herods Herod! Seriously, it 
is time Mr. Daly gave up making patchwork of Shakspere, and that leading 
ladies ceased to play male parts except in burlesque.” 


In the same article from which we have quoted above, Mr. Scott goes on 
- to inform us that Mr. Daly “has worked as hard for dramatic art in its 
highest altitude as any man living. He edits Shakspere for the stage as 
all sensible managers do, and what is sauce for the goose ought to be sauce 
for the gander.” We can only express regret that Mr. Daly, after all his 
hard work, has met with so little success in his attempts to benefit 
“ dramatic art in its highest altitude.” Suppose he were to leave it alone 
for a little while, to see how it managed to get on without his aid? 
Our quarrel with Mr. Daly is not that he edits Shakspere for the stage, 
but that he edits without reverence or discretion or care for the poetical 
side of the plays. If any English manager mauled Shakspere as Mr. 
Daly has done, and proposes to go on doing, Mr. Scott would find an 
equally vehement protest raised as has been raised in the case of one who 
happens to hail from America. This Mr. Scott must know perfectly well ; 
and his attempt to represent that Mr. Daly’s nationality has anything to 
do with the case is simply nonsense. 

THE new piece at Daly’s Theatre in New York, The Countess Gucki, is. 
proving so successful that Henry IV. (by A. Daly and W. Shakspere) is 
not likely to be produced there this season at all. It is quite ready for 

American playgoers, but will probably be seen for the first time in London 
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during this summer, unless Mr. Daly changes his mind. The casting of 
Miss Rehan for the part of Prince Hal recalls the fact that at the Hay- 
market Theatre in 1786 certain Mrs. Webb attempted the part of Falstaff. 
The misguided woman—her only qualification for the attempt was her 
corporeal enormity—had a very bad reception, and the experiment was not 
repeated. 

A STRANGE incident is reported to have taken place one night at the 
Adelphi Theatre during the “degradation” scene in One of the Best. A 
lady in a box, after witnessing the disgrace of the young lieutenant, the 
hero of the play, fainted away. This lady is said to have been the wife of 
Captain Dreyfus, whose trial, sentence, and degradation in Paris last year 
attracted so much notice, and probably suggested to the authors of the 
piece their most telling episode. She is stated to have come to London in 
order to see One of the Best, but very good authority is required to obtain 
credence for so unlikely a rumour. 

So enduring is the attractiveness of The Chili Widow that it is now 
expected to run through the season, in which case no new production is. 
likely to take place at the Royalty until next winter has begun its course. 
For, when people have left town for their autumn holidays, the fascinat- 
ing, widow will take a journey across the Atlantic, and will spend 
enough time in New York to establish the sway she holds so firmly over 
playgoers in this country. Mr. Bourchier will take all his London company 
over with him, leaving the provincial companies, which are now starting on 
their travels, to represent him during his absence. The idea of a Sunday 
performance in Paris has not been abandoned, though certain difficulties 
have to be got over before plans can be definitely settled. So popular is. 
the idea in Paris that no fewer than three theatres have been offered to. 
Mr. Bourchier for his enterprise. 

Mr. Cartwricut and Mr. Dana have dissolved their partnership, with: 
the result that the Duke of York’s Theatre will be in the hands of a 
syndicate including Mr. Sedger and Mr. Levenston. 

Mr. Henri Van Lavon, who died towards the end of January, will long 
be missed. Like another Dutchman domiciled here, Mr. Herman de Lange, 
he was a master of both English and French, and his translation of Moliére. 
was as successful as any such work could well be. 

Mr. Oscar Barrett was recently entertained by the Edinburgh Pen and! 
Pencil Club, and, in responding to the toast of his health, said there was. 
no reason why pantomime should not be treated with the same care and! 
taste as opera itself. The Lyceum Cinderella, among other things, showed’ 
that his practice is not unequal to his theory. 

Tux London County Council are ready enough in enforcing the regula- 
tions for keeping clear the gangways in theatres. Why, it may be asked, 
are not such regulations applied to churches? We were lately remindedi 
that at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, the aisles and the nave were blocked 
up with chairs, and that the Rev. H. R. Haweis, according to his own 
testimony, has more than doubled the number of free seats at St. James’s, 
Marylebone, by means of chairs, camp-stools, and slabs. Look, too, at the. 
state of Westminster Abbey when a popular preacher is in the pulpit. 
Such a practice, of course, is incompatible both with safety and with 
health, and if followed in a theatre or music hall would mean the loss of 
his licence to the manager. Why does not the London County Council bestir 
itself in the matter? It may not have a very keen sense of equity, but. 
at least might be expected to do its obvious duty. 
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Dr. Parry, the Director of the Royal College of Musie, takes a decidedly 
pessimistic view of the immediate prospects of high-class music in England. 
Last month, at the Royal Institution, he delivered a course of three 
lectures on realism and idealism in this form of art. They partook rather 
of the character of agreeable concerts, as the lecturer, with the aid. of 
Countess Valda Gleichen and others, gave illustrations of music in different 
styles at different periods. Idealism, he said in conclusion, was at a dis- 
count as compared with realism. The public at large had a craving for 
the latter ; beauties which showed a genuine love of art in the composer 
-were lost upon all but a few. Scene-painting told upon a big democratic 
mob much more than a finely-perfected picture. The resources for the 
expansion of the ideal were developed to an extraordinarily high point 
but the public did not want them. 

EvEN in journalism it is possible to be a little too “previous.” In the 
middle of last month a London paper came out with an account of the 
marriage between Mr. Cecil Annesley Walker-Leigh, late of the Gordon 
‘Highlanders, and Miss Decima Moore, the young actress and singer. In 
point of hard fact, the marriage took place about a week later. 
After the ceremony, the bride’s sister, Mrs. H. V. Esmond (Miss Eva 
Moore) held a reception at 22, Whitehead-grove, Chelsea. 

Nor is it merely in regard to marriages that this willingness to take 
‘time: by the forelock is shown. Many a weekly paper lately announced 
that Miss Alma Stanley had died somewhere in the Canary Islands, 
whither she had gone in search of health. We are pleased tosay that this 
search has not been unsuccessful, and that she is likely’ soon to make her 
reappearance on the stage. How the report of her death originated we 
are not told. 

UNFORTUNATELY, there is no reason to doubt that other announce- 
ments of the kind are true. The theatrical obituary of the month 
is more than usually heavy. M. Claude Marius Duplany, better 
known as M. Marius, died on January 25, while on his way home from 
South Africa, where he had had an engagement with one of Mr. George 
Edwardes’s companies. Born at Paris in 1850, he took to the stage at the 
Folies Dramatiques in 1865, came to London in 1869 to play in Chilpéric 
and Little Doctor Faust, returned to France in 1870 to fight the 
Germans, and from that time was a member of the English theatrical 
profession. Playgoers of the last quarter of a century are not likely 
to forget his fire-eating Major in Vemesis, his Orloff in Diplunacy, his 
Favart in Madame Favart, and his Captain de Mérimac in Olivette. All 
these parts were sustained by him at the Strand Theatre, of which for some 
years he was a powerful support: Here he met Miss Florence St. John, 
who was to become his wife. For comic opera he had marked gifts, and 
a French accent did not interfere with his success. He was buried at sea 
Mr. Harry Eversfield, best of stage boys, succumbed at New York on 
February 6 to an overdose of morphine. He was married to the widow 
of John Clayton (Miss Eve. Boucicault). Another death to be reported is 
‘that of Mr. John Brockbank, who, after a meritorious} university career 
at Cambridge, took to the stage about twenty years ago. He was at one 
time one of Sir Henry Irving’s supporters, but will be best remembered 
as a member of Miss Cissy Grahame’s company. The last name on the 
list is that of Mr. Rowley Cathcart, long with Mr. Hare as stage manager 

_ and asa representative of old-men parts. 
THE announcement made by the directors of the Carl Rosa Opera 
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Company that they intend henceforward to pay a visit to London every 
Christmas is the natural outcome of the season recently held at Daly’s 
That season was an artistic success of the most emphatic kind. It evoked 
flattering criticism on almost every hand, and it satisfied London experts 
that the company founded by Car] Rosa retained its pristine excellence of 
ensemble, even though the rank and file among its artists included fewer 
vocalists of merit than there were a dozen years back. 

True Blue, with Mr. William Rignold, Miss Kate Phillips, and Mr. Wibrow 
in the cast, will probably appear at the Olympic on March 12. 


Miss ASHWELL asks us to contradict the statement that she is married. 


It is needless to discuss very seriously Mr. Henry Murray’s lecture to 
the Playgoers’ Club on dramatic criticism. According to him, criticism is 
of necessity futile, as it is only the expression of an individuality on a work 
of art. So, too, was the criticism penned by Lessing, Goethe, Schlegel, 
Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, George Henry Lawes, and the rest. Graciously 
sparing Mr. Nisbet, Mr. Rose, and Mr. R. Le Gallienne as far as possible, 
Mr. Murray fell foul of Mr. Walkley, Mr. Archer, and Mr. Clement Scott. 
The first knew nothing of writing ; the second had an abnormally bad 
style ; the third gave us prose on a level with his poetry in point of gram- 
mar, taste, and so forth. In other words, any critic whose diction is not 
irreproachable is unable to form a sound opinion as to the merits or de- 
merits of a play. Moreover, the lecturer, adopting a stale and exploded 
idea, held that to be a critic one must have the creative faculty. Without 
being insensible to the shortcomings of dramatic criticism as a whole, we 
may ask, with Mr. Spence, what the situation of the stage would be if it 
were suddenly to cease altogether. 

Soutn Arrica will continue, it seems, to be well supplied with dramatic 
entertainment, though Mr. Luscombe Searelle, the pioneer in this direction, 
has retired from active service. A company is now being organised by 
Mr. Ernest Searelle and Mr. Herbert Flemming, while Mr. George Edwardes 
also proposes to send out another band of players under the leadership of 
Mr. Edward Sass, who was so successful in Johannesburg last year. 

Trilbu is as successful out of London as in it. All the reserved seats at 
the Brighton Theatre were booked in advance for Mr. Tree’s late flying 
matinée, though the prices were raised. 

THE annual performances of the Oxford University Dramatic Society 
were this year as well attended and as carefully prepared as usual, though 
there was nothing particularly striking about them. When The Merry 
Wives of Windsor was given in 1888, Mr. Bourchier’s Falstaff was rightly 
regarded as a remarkable effort. This time the Falstaff was Mr. Hearn of 
Brasenose, whose Lancelot Gobbo was so much appreciated last year. Mr. 
Croker-King’s Slender was good, and altogether the level of the acting 
was creditable to the society. The support lent by the ladies who assisted 
the undergradutes was effective, though neither Miss Bass nor Miss 
Perceval-Clark, the admirable representatives of Portia and Jessica last 
year, was available. On the whole, the performance spoke well for the 
dramatic taste and ability of young Oxford. 

Amona the pieces likely to be produced at the ThéA&tre Francais before 
long are Louise, by M. Jules Case, Tristan de Léonois, by M. Armand 
Silvestre, and a comedy, as yet unnamed, by M. Pailleron. A revival of 
Hamlet is also thought of. M. Angé de Lassus will shortly read to the 
committee a four-act piece in verse, Vinon et Maintenon. 
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TuHE latest sociétaires of the Théatre Frangais are Miles. Brandés and Du 
Minil, MM. Leitner and Raphael Duflos. These elections have met with 
general approval in Paris. 


THE recent performances of Lohengrin in Paris have, as might be expected, 
revived all the latent Wagnerism to which the average Frenchman is sub- 
ject ; and this, in its turn, has called forth the powers of all the small wits 
who delight to make the Wagner worshipper their butt. We hear of a 
wonderful cure of a stone-deaf man who was advised by his doctor to take 
a stall for Lohengrin close to the orchestra, near the trombones. The doctor, 
who confidently expected the success of his prescription, took a seat beside 
his patient, so as to be present at the crucial moment. About half-way 
through the opera the patient shouted, “ Doctor, doctor ! I can hear, lam 
cured!” The doctor, apparently absorbed in the music, took no notice. 
“Doctor,” repeated the man in great excitement, “you have saved me ; [ 
can hear plainly.” Still the doctor was silent. He had become deaf 
himself. 


M. CoquELIN will shortly revive M. Sardou’s Thermidon at the Porte St. 
Martin, with two new scenes by the author. 


Salomé has been played at the ThéAtre de |’Guvre, Paris. It was well 
received, Mlle. Lina Munte, in the chief part, being superb. As for the 
work itself, its style is not new in the country of Flaubert. 

Sicnok MascaGnl, as we have already announced, has written for an 
Italian review an article on musical critics. He has nothing to say in their 
favour, however much they may have done to extend his fame. “As 
vinegar is only wine gone wrong, so musical critics are only musical com- 
posers gone astray, and that is why I cannot stand the former at table and 
the latter in the theatre.” He considers a critic a maestro mancato, a 
failure as a composer. He would make the critics mere reporters, the 
public being left to judge for themselves. 


Sicnor Verprs Falstaff, with M. Victor Maurel in the chief part, seems 
to have captured public fancy at the Opera House, New York. 


Ir is understood that a Passion Play will shortly be produced in New 
York, after a preliminary trial at Montreal. Everything will be in pan- 
tomime in the right acceptation of the term, no words being spoken. 
Unexpectedly enough, the clergy are disposed to favour rather than 
disfavour the enterprise. 

By a curious coincidence, Michael and His Lost Angel was produced and 
withdrawn in London and New York almost on the same nights. 


Mr. J. E. Dopson was entertained at dinner by the Lotos Club on 
February 2, and was presented with a loving-cup in token of the admira- 
tion in which he is held in New York. Oneof the speakers was Mr. Bron- 
son Howard, who remarked that England might keep a slice of Venezuela 
if she left them their guest. 

Sm Henry Irvine and Mr. Jefferson, who are close friends, met 
recently at New Orleans, and were often to be seen out together. The 
latter took advantage of his visit to deliver his lecture on the drama to 
the girls at Newcomb College, who attended in large numbers. Speaking 
of the ideal and real, he cited King Arthur as a glorious example of 
a poetic play poetically produced. The perfection of the illusion could 
not be surpassed. He defended the drama in general, holding that it was 
better now than it had ever been. 


































